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BICBRALTBRB, 


« BARTH TO EARTH, AND DUST TO DUST.” 
A FUNERAL DIRGE. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE CROLY, LL. D. 

“ Earth to earth, and dust to dust !” 

Here the evil and the just, 

Here the youthful and the old, 

Here the fearful and the bold, 

Here the matron and the maid, 

In one silent bed are laid ; 

Here the vassal and the king, 

Side by side, lie withering ; 

Here the sword and sceptre rust : 

‘Earth to earth, and dust to dust.” 





Age on age shall roll along 

O’er this pale and mighty throng ; 
Those th wept them, those that weep, 
All shall with these sleepers sleep, 
Brothers, sisters of the worm ! 
Summer’s sun, and winter’s storm, 
Song of peace, or battle’s roar, 

Ne’er shall break their slumbers more ; 
Death shall keep his silent trust, 

‘‘ Earth to earth, and dust to dust.” 


But aday is coming fast,— 

Earth, thy mightiest aiid thy last ; 
It shall come in fear and wonder, 
Heralded by trump and thunder ; 

It shall come in strife and toil, 

It shall come in blood and spoil, 

It shall come in empires’ groans, 
Burning temples, trampled thrones ; 
Then, ambition, rue thy lust ! 

“ Earth to earth, and dust to dust.” 


Then shall come the judgment sign ; 
In the east the king shall shine, 
Flashing from heaven’s golden gate, 
Thousands, thousands, round his state, 
Spirits with the crown and plume : 
Tremble, then, thon euallen tomb, 
Hfeaven shall open on our sight, 

Earth be burn’d to living light, 
Kingdoms of the ransom’d just,— 

*« Earth to earth, and dust to dust.” 


Then shall, gorgeous as a gem, 
Shine thy mount, Jerusalem ; 

Then shall in the desert rise 

Fruits of more than paradise ; 
Earth by angel-feet be trod, 

One great garden of her God ; 

Till are dried the martyr’s tears 
Through a glorious thousand years, 
Now in hope of him we trust, 
‘Earth to earth, and dust to dust.” 


FREE TRANSLATION 
Of the lines written by Montjourdan, one of the victims of the French Revo- 
lution, the night preceding his execution, Sept. 3d, 1791 
The fatal hour speeds on its flight— 
The hour has struck—and death is near; 
Through the still watches of the night, 
ilis hearse, sepuichral call, I hear. 


No base desire of life, | own,— } 
No stain upon my spirit’s pride ; 

One anxious thought, and one alone. { 
Can now depress that spirit’s tone, } 
A thought of thee, my Bride! | 


My glazed eyes !—they will not turn 

To look on thine, to-morrow ! 

‘To-morrow, Sweet! and thou must learn | 
The sharpest pang of sorrow ! 

All cold and motionless will be 

The hand and heart to thine allied— 
And ev’ning’s close, nomore shall see 
This throbbmg brow, sustained by thee, 
By, thee, my gentle bride ! 


If IT have made thee happy here, 
Let not love’s labor prove in vain ; 
Give to the dead, one sigh, one tear, 
Then seek the busy world agam 
Oh, let the loss thy heart must prove 
Be by another heart supplied ; 

The garland of a husband's love, 
*Tis joy to think, may yet be wove 
To deck anew my Bride ! 





Should, my poor father, still survive 
The blow that falls to-morrow ; 

And should, my hapless mother, live 
Thro’ age, and want, and sorrow ;— 
Oh, leave them not alone with woe— 
Remain, an angel by their side, 
And let their latest moments know 

What solace, love, can still bestow 


On age and grief, my bride ! A. 
THE CHURCH OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM, AT | 
MALTA 


[The account here given of this celebrated church is sufficiently minute to 
gratify architects and antiquarians, and the account of the Signorina and her 
faldetta will not be read without interest by artists and novel readers. It is 
translated from a late Maltese paper, and is professedly a scene from an un- 
published novel, entitled “The Last Days of the Knights of Malta.” Our 
readers will doubtless recollect the reference made by a correspondent (Athen 
No. 519) to the mosaic pavement of this chureh—the church founded by the 


Order, in which the knights worshipped in life and reposed in death. This pave- 
ment of sepulchral stones is, it appears, about to be lithographed by Mr 
Caruana, a Maltese artist, whose advertisement will be found in another 
page. ] 

I know nothing more touching than the sight of a Maltese girl, goimg at early 
morning, with devout air, modestly concealed in her dark vestments, to the 


Church of St, John. Her dress has a romantic character peculiarly its ow! 


SEER vette 


| hackney coach at his own door, and knocked softly. The door being opened, a | 


A black petticoat covers, from the waist downwards, the simple dress she wears 
m the house: the sort of black silk mantilla, which in these last fifty years has 
assumed a very singular form, and is called the faldetta, is a kind of zendale, one 
side of which she puts over her head, so that the middle, gathered in small 
folds, is on the left side of her neck, while the other falls gracefully over her 
, shoulders ; one ecrner hangs down below her knees, and the other but just 
reaches to her wast and discloses the right sleeve of her coloured dress. The 
edge which covers her head has a slight whalebone in it, and under the arch it 
forms, her face may be seen, which, beneath this sombre hood, appears like a star 
in the dark vault cf heaven. Eyes, blacker than the silk of the faldetta, gleam 
like the /ucciola darting amidst the deep shadows of a thicket. At times their 
rapid glances, followed by the modest drooping of the eyelashes, remind one 
of a pair of coal-black horses, ready to bound off, swiftas the winds, if not re- 
strained by the hind which governs them. The Maltese girl hastens to the 
church with light and graceful step,gathering her faldetta around her. She has 
now reached the piazza in front of the great church, and reverently ascends the 
steps of the sanctuary. She does not once raise her eyes, unless perhaps to 
look at the clock in the right-hand tower; the rare work of the artist, Clerici. 
On it are shown, in three different circles, the hour, the day of the week, and the 
| day of the month; a contrivance which I do not remember to have seen any- 
where else, and which isa great blessing to scatterbrains like me. Look! the 
clock now points to 5 inthe morning, Friday, the 9th of June. 

Examine the front of thechurch. Two rows of Tuscan pilasters, the upper 
supporting the great frontispiece, on the top of which is the cross of Malta ; 
the lower, surrounding the platform on which the Grand Master, the moment 
after his election, showed himself to the assembled multitude, constitute the 
facade, on eachside of which rise two iowers, with dwarf spires, so low as not 
to present a mark tothe enemy’s cannon-balls incase of siege. Two buildings 
of equal length withdouble rows of windows, form the wings; of which the 
right was the residence ef the Grand Prior of the Order, the left the reposi- 
tory of the sacred ornaments and vestments. ‘The building appears like an at- 
tempted imitation of the heavy Roman architecture, by the artists of the six- 
teenth century. And now let us enter, and the scene changesits aspect. Here 
Cassar shows himself to be the great architect he really was, and the worthy 
executor of the sublime conception of Grand-Master Cassiere. 

At first entrance, the solemn majesty of the great middle aisle expands the 
the soul, and raises it towards heaven. Six large gilded arches, form the vault 
of the nave, and are supported by gigantic pillars of green marble, which rise 
lightly from twelve massive pilasters, of which they form a part. From these 
pilasters, which are ornamented in the intervals with an intaglio of gilded ara- 
besques, spring, in the opposite: direction, arches, which surmount the different 
chapels, one of which was assigned by the first general Chapter to each of the 
Langues of tae Order Everything in this church breathes grandeur and mag- 
nificenee, and its various parts form a vast whole of wonderful symmetry. 
Cast your eyes upwards, and they wander amazed through the roof, peopled 
with figures representing the birth of Christianity and the deeds of its venera- 
ble precursor. You behold him, in each compartment, surrounded with glory, 
preparing the way for the Redeemer of the world. Such were the works of 
the masterly pencil of the Calabrese. 

And now bow down your head, filled with religious thonghts. and another 
wondcrtu! spectacte presents itself. Hundreds of sepulchral stones, which re- 
late the valiant deeds of those sons of kings and princes who reared the cross 
triumphant above the crescent. The high-born gentleman of every Christian 
land, however distant, may here find some one of his lineage, and may drop a 
tear on the grave of an ancestral kinsman. The whole pavement is one vast 
mosaic, executed in the most beautiful designs, with marbles of a hundred dif- 
ferent colours, polished like a mirror, and recounting the story of the triumph of 
Christianity over Islam. Now turn to the interior of the chapels, and you will 
behold the splendid monuments of those Grand Masters who rendered the most 
signal services to the Order; there, in fine mosaic, is the portrait of the acute 
politician, Emanuel Pinto; farther on, in bronze is the noble head of Nicholas 
Cottoner, who built the gigantic fortifications around the Three Cities, and be- 
queathed them his name. Proceed tothe Chapelof the Virgin: there gleam the 
massive silver gates which enclose it ; on each side are inscriptions, also on silver, 
from which hang two ponderous and rusty keys—the keys of the gates of Rho- 
des. The great golden lamp, which once ornamented this chapel, is gone.* In 
front, in the centre of the magnificent tribune, is the high altar composed of 
the finest marbles, and in the choir behind it, under alarge niche formed by the 
seventh arch of the nave, is the image of the presiding spirit of the temple,— 
John, pouring on the head of Jesus the waters of baptism 

We must turn back and visit the oratory of the Knights. This oratory, now 
the Chapel of our Saviour, lies on the right of the church-door, and on the altar, 
where now stands the crucifix with the two Marys, was formerly offered to the 
devotion of the faithful the most ancient of allthe holy relies—the arm and hand 
of St.John. It was given by Bajazet to the Grand Master, D’Aubusson, of | 
Rhodes, whence it was brought and placed in a large and splendid ostensory, 
supported by two beautiful angels, carved in silver by the Cavaliere Bernini. | 
This may still be seen in the sacristy of the church 
where isthe sacred relic? ; 

Bonaparte \ ited the church, and wished to sce the relic? he had the os- | 
tensory opened, and remarking on the fore-fingera beautiful diamond ring, he | 
took it off that venerable hand, put it on his own, and said, “ It looks better here.”* | 
He gave the hand thus despoiled to Grand Master Hompesch, who at his de- 

| 
| 











Sut why is it empty? and | 


parture, had the consolation of carrying it away with him to his own country 
He presented it to the E:mperor of Russia, in whose possession it still remains. 

This chapel also contains apicture calculated to make the deepest impression | 
on all who study the works of those great artists who sought to glorify the reli- | 
gion of Christ. I speak of the Decapitation of St. John, the finest—I think I | 
may say—of Caravaggio’s paintings. Would that we could draw aside the veil 
with which smoke and dust have covered it, arid show itto our readers in all its 
beauty 





* The French plundered the Church of St. Jolin of animmense quantity of the pre- 
cious metals i 


——— 
OLIVER TWIST ; 
OR, THE PARISH BOY'S PROGRESS BY “ BOZ 
[Continued from the last Albion. }—CUAPTER XLVI. 
MONKS AND MR. BROWNLOW AT LENGTH MEET. THEIR CONVERSATION AND 
THE INTELLIGENCE THAT INTERRUPTS IT. 


” 


The twilight was beginning to close in when Mr. Brownlow alighted from a 
| 


sturdy man got out of the coach, and statione: himself on one side of the steps, | 


fronting hinr with a steady look. “Are you mad enough to leave this house ? 
Unhand him. There, sir, you are free to go, and we to follow. But I warm 
you by all [ hold most solemn and most sacred, that the instant you set foot in 
the street, that instant I will have you apprehended on a charge of fraud an 

robbery. I am resolute and immoveable. If you are determined to be the same 

your blood be upon your own head.” 

“ By whiat authority am I kidnapped in the street and brought here by these 
dogs '”’ asked Monks, looking from one to the other of the men, who stood bs 
side him. 

“By mine,” replied Mr. Brownlow. ‘“‘ These persons are indemnified by me. 
If you complain of being deprived of your liberty, you had power and opportuni- 
ty to retrieve it as you came along, but you deemed it advisable to remain quiet. 
I say again, throw yourself for protection upon the law. I will appeal to the 
law too; but when you have gone too far to recede, do not sue to me for lenien- 
cy, when the power will have passed into other hands, and do not say I plunged 
you down the gulf into which you rushed yourself.” 

Monks was plainly disconcerted, and alarmed besides.—He hesitated. 

“ You will decide quickly,” said Mr. Brownlow, with perfect firmness and 
composure. ‘If you wish me to prefer my charges publicly, and consign you 
tu a punishment, the extent of which, although I can, with a shudder, foresee, I 
cannot controul, once more, I say, you know the way. If not, and you appeal 
to my forbearance, and the mercy of those you have deeply injured, seat your 
self without a word in that chair. It has waited for you two whole days.” 

Monks muttered some unintelligible words, but wavered still. 

“ You will be prompt,” said Mr. Brownlow. ‘‘A word from me, and the al- 
ternative is gone for ever.” 

Still the man hesitated. 

‘*T have not the inclination to parley further,” said Mr. Brownlow, “ and as [ 
advocate the dearests interests of others, I have not the right.” 

‘Ts there—” demanded Monks with a faltering tongue, “ is there—no mid- 
dle course ?” 

‘* None ; emphatically none.” 

Monks looked at the old gentleman with an anxious eye, but, reading in his 
countenance nothing but severity and dermination, walked into the room, and 
shrugging his shoulders sat down. 

‘Lock the door on theoutside,”’ said Mr. Brownlow to the attendants, “ and 
come when I ring.” 

The men obeved, and the two were left alone toge:her. 

“ This is pretty treatment, sir,” said Monks, throwing down his hat and cloak, 
‘¢frorn my father’s oldest friend.” 

‘Tt was because TI was your father’s oldest friend, young man,” returned Mr. 
Brownlow. “Ti is because the hopes and wishes of young and happy. years 
were bound up with him and that fair creature of his blood and kindred, who re- 
joined her God in youth and left me here a solitary and lonely man—it is be- 
cause he knelt with me beside his only sister’s death-bed, when he was yet a 
boy, on the morning that would—but Heaven willed it otherwise—have made 
her my young wife—it is because my seared heart clung to him from that time 
forth, through all his trials and errors, till he died—it is because old recollections 
and associations fill my heart, and even the sight of you brings with it old 
thoughts of him — it ie all these things that move me to treat you gently now.—— 
Yes, Edward Leeford, even now—and blush for your unworthiness, who bear 
that name.” 

‘‘ What has the name to do with it?” asked the other after contemplating 
half in silence and half in dogged wonder, the agitation of his companion. “What 
is the name to me!” 

“ Nothing,” replied Mr. Brownlow, “ nothing to you.—But it was hers, and 
even at this distance of time, brings back to me, an old man, the glow and thrill 
which IT once felt only to hear it repeated by a stranger. I am very glad you 
have changed it—very—very.” 

“This is all mighty fine,” said Monks (to retain his assumed designation) af- 
ter a long silence, during which he had jerked himself, in sullen defiance, to and 
fro, and Mr. Brownlow had sat shading his face with his hand. ‘ But what do 
you want with me?” 

‘‘ You have a brother,’ said Mr. Brownlow rousing himself, “a brother, the 
whisper of whose name in your ear, when [ came behind you in the street, was 
in itself almost enough to make you accompany me hither in wonder and alarm.” 

“‘T have no brother,” replied Monks. “ Vou know I was an only child. Why 
do you talk to me of brothers? You know that as well as I.” 

‘** Attend to what Ido know and you may not,” said Mr. Brownlow. “TI 
shall interest you bye and bye. I know that of the wretched marriage, into 
which family pride and the most sordid and narrowest of all ambition forced your 
unhappy father, when a mere boy, you were the sole and most unnatural issue,” 
returned Mr. Brownlow 








' 


“| don’t care for hard names,” interrupted Monks, with a jeering langh. “You 
know the fact and that’s enough for me.” 

‘* But I also know,” pursued the old gentleman, “the misery, the slow tor- 
ture, the protracted anguish of that ill assorted union; I know how listlessly 
and wearily each of that wretched pair dragged on their heavy chain through a 


world that was poison to them both. I know how cold formalities were suc- 


| ceeded by open taunts ; how indifference gave place to dislike, dislike to hate, 


and hate to loathing, until at last they wrenched the clanking bond asunder, and 
retiring a wide space apart, carried cach a galling fragment of which nothing but 
death could break the rivets, to hide it in new society, beneath the gayest looks 
they could assume. Yeur mother succeeded ; she forgot it soon. But it rusted 
and cankered at your father’s heart for years.” 

“ Well, they were separated,” said Monks, “ and what of that ?” 

* When they had been separated for some time,” returned Mr. Brownlow, 
‘‘and your mother, wholly given up to continental frivolities, had utterly forgot- 
ten the young husband, ten good years her junior, who with prospects blighted 
lingered on at home, he fell among new friends; this circumstance you know 
already.’ 

‘Not I,” said Monks, turning away his eyes, and beating his foot upon the 
ground, as a man who is determined to deny everything, “ Not I.” 

“ Your manner no less than your actions assures me that you have never for- 
gotten it, or cease to think of it with bitterness,” returned Mr. Brownlow. “TJ 
speak of fifteen years ago, when you were not more than cleven years old, and 
your father but one-and-thirty—for he was, I repeat, a boy when his father order- 
ed him to marry. Must I go back to events that cast 2 shade upon the memory 
of your parent, or will you spare it and disclose to me the truth ’” 

“fT have nothing to disclose,” rejoined Monks, in ‘ vident confusion. You 
must talk on if you will.” ’ 

* These new friends, then,”’ said Mr. Brown! 
from active service, whose wife had diced som: 


, “were a naval officer retired 


lf year before, and left him with 


while another man, who had been seated on the box, dismounted too, and stood | two children—there had been more ; but of «/! their family happily but two sur 
upon the other side At a sign from Mr. Brownlow, they helped out a third | vived. They were both daughters; one eautiful creature of nineteen, and 
man, and taking him between them, hurried hin into the house. ‘This man was | the other a mere child of two or three ve old.” 


They walked in the same manner up th iirs without speaking, and Mr 


Monk: 





“ What's that to me isked Monks 


‘ They resided,” said Mr. Brownlow, without seeming to hear the interruption, 


Brownlow preceding them, led the way into « back room At the door of this | ‘in a part of the country to which your father, in his wanderings, had repaired, 
apartment, Mo ks, who had ascended with evident re luctance, stoppe d The | and where he d taken up his abode Aca Initane intimacy, fri ndship, fast 
o men looked to the old gentleman as if for instructions ; | followed each ot Your fat was gifted as few men are—he had his sister’s 
He knows the alternative,” said Mr. Brownlow. “If he hesitates. or move soul and person As the old officer knew him more and more, he grew to love 
a finger but as you bid him, drag him mto the street, call for the aid of the o- | him i wo | that it had ? n ended ther H daughter did the same.” 
lice, and mpeach him as a felon in my nam he old gentleman d. Monks was biting h lips, with his ¢ es fixed or 
How dare you say this of me 7”—asked Monks | the floor. s gt immediately resumed 
How dare you i rge me to it, young man’?’’—replicd Mr. Brownlow, con- | “The « of r found him contracted, solemnly contracted, to that 
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~daughter, the object of the first, true, ardent, only passion of a guileless, 
untried girl.” 

“Your tale is of the longest,” observed Monks, movingyrestlessly in his 
chair. 

“Tt is a true tale of grief, and trial, and sorrow, young man,” retumed 
Mr. Brownlow, “and such tales usually are. If it were on¢ of unmixed joy 
and happiness, it would be very brief. At length one of thee rich relations, 
to strengthen whose interests and importance your father hal been sacrificed 
—as others are often, it is no uncommon case—died, and jo repair the mi- 
sery he had been instrumental in occasioning, left. his panatea for all griefs 
—-money. It was necessary that he should immediately tepair to Rome, 
whither this man had sped for health, and where he had died, leaving his 
affairs m great confusion. He went, was seized with mortal Ilness there, 
was followed the moment the intelligence reached Paris by your mother, 
who carried you with her; he died the day after her arrival, leaving no will 
—no will—so that the whole property fell to her and you.” 

At this point of the recital, Monks held his breath and listened with a 
face of intense eagerness, though his eyes were not directed towards the 
speaker. As Mr. Brownlow paused he changed his position, wit, the air of 
one who has experienced a sudden relief, and wiped his hot face and hands. 

“‘ Before he went abroad, as he passed through London on his way,” 
said Mr. Brownlow, slowly, and fixing his eyes upon the other's face, * he came 
to me.” 

“T never heard of that,” interposed Monks, in a tone to appear incredulous, 
but savouring more of disagreeable surprise. 

“He came to me, and left with me among other things a picture—a portrait 
painted by himself—a likeness of this poor girl—which he did not wish to leave 
behind, and could not carry forward in his hasty journey. He was worn by anx- 
iety and remorse almost to a shadow, talked in a wild and distracted strain of ruin 
and dishonour worked by him, confided to me his intention to convert his whole 
property at any loss into money, and having settled on his wife and you a portion 
of his recent acquisition, to fly the country—I guessed too well he would 
not fly alone—and never see it more. Even from me, his old and early 
friend, whose strong attachment had taken root in the earth that covered 
one most dear to both, even from me he withheld any more particular con- 
fession, promising to write and tell me all, and after that to see me—once 

again for the last time on earth. Alas! ‘hat was the last time. I had no 
letter and I never saw him more.” 

“«T went,” said Mr. Brownlow, after a short pause, “I went when all was 
over, to the scene of his—I will not use the term the world would use, for 
harshness or favour are now alike to him—of his guilty love; resolved, if my 
fears were realized, that erring child should find one heart and home open to 
shelter and compassionate her. The family had left that part a week before ; 
they had called msuch trifling debts as were outstanding, discharged them, and 
left the place by night. Why or whither, none could tell.” 

Monks drew his breath more freely, and looked round with a smile of 


triumph. 
“e 





en your brother,” said Mr. Brownlow, drawing nearer to the other's 
chair, “when your brother—a feeble, ragged, neglected child—was cast in my 
way by a stronger hand than chance, and rescued by me from a life of vice and 
infam 

*« What !”" cried Monks, starting. 

«By me,” said Mr. Brownlow; “I told you I should interest you before 
long. Isay by me—I see that your cunning associate suppressed my name, al- 
though, for aught he knew, it would be quite strange to your ears. When he 
was rescued by me then, and lay recovering from sickness in my house, his 
strong resemblance to the picture I have spoken of struck me with astonish- 
ment. Even when I first saw him in all his dirt and misery, there was a lin- 
gering expression in his face that came upon me like a glimpse of some old 
friend flashing on one in a vivid dream. I will not tell you that he was snared 
away before I knew his history % ] 

“Why not?” asked Monks, hastily. 

** Because you know it well.” ; 

“cc I 9 

Denial to me is vain,” replied Mr. Brownlow. “I shall show you that I 
know more than that.’’ : 




















“When I last heard, he had not been taken; but he willbe, or is by this 
time. They’re sure of him.” : ; 

“ Have you made up your mind ?” asked Mr. Brownlow, in a low voice, of 
Monks. 

“Yes,” he replied. ‘ You—you—will be secret with me!” 

*T will. Remain here till I return; it is your poly hope of safety.” 

They left the room, and the door was again locked. 

« What have you done,” asked the doctor, in a whisper. ; , 

« All that I could hope to do, and even more. Coupling the poor girl’s in- 
telligence with my previous knowledge, and the result of our good friend’s in- 
quiries on the spot, I left him no leaniete of escape, and laid bare the villany, 
which, by these lights, became plain as day. Write, and appoint the evening 
after to-morrow, at seven, for the meeting. We shall be down there a few 
hours before, but shall require rest, and copecinly the young lady, who may 
have greater need of firmness than either youor I can quite foresee just now. 
But my blood boils to avenge this poor murdered creature—which way have 
they taken?” ; 

‘‘ Drive straight to the office, and you will be in time,” said Mr. Losberne. 
‘“T will remain here.” ; 

The two gentlemen hastily separated ; each ina fever of excitement wholly 
ancontyoligdt . 

CHAPTER XLVI. 
THE PURSUIT AND ESCAPE 

Near to that part of the Thames on which the church of Rotherhithe abuts, 
where the buildings on the banks are dirtiest, and tite vessels on the river 
blackest with the dust of colliers, and the smoke of close built, low-roofed 
houses, there exists at the present day, the filthiest, the strangest, the most ex- 
traordinary of the many localities that are hidden in Lendon, wholly unknown 
by name to the great mass of its inhabitants. 

To reach this place, the visiter has to penetrate through a mass of close, nar- 
row, and muddy streets, thronged by the roughest and poorest of waterside peo- 
ple, and devoted to the traffic they may be supposed to occasion. ‘The cheapest 
and least delicate provisions are heaped in the shops, the goarsest and common- 
est articles of wearing apparel dangle at the salesman’s door, and stream from 
the house parapet and windows. Jostling with unemployed labourers of the 
lowest class, ballast-heavers, coal-whippers, brazen womer, ragged children, and 
the very raff and refuse of the river, he makes his way with difficulty along, as- 
sailed by offensive sights and smells from the narrow alleys which branch off on 
the right and left, and deafened by the clash of ponderous wagons that bear great 
piles of merchandise from the stacks of warehouses that rise from every corner. 
Arriving at length in streets remoter and less frequented than those through 
which he had passed, he walks beneath tottering house-fronts projecting over 
the pavements, dismantled walls that seem to totter as he passes, chimneys half 
crushed, half hesitating to fall, windows guarded by rusted iron bars, that time 
and dust have almost eaten away, and every imaginable sign of desolation and 
neglect 

hn such a neighbourhood, beyond Dockhead, in the Borough of Southwark, 
stands Jacob’s Island, surrounded by a muddy ditch six or eight feet deep, and 
fifteen or twenty wide, when the tide is in, once called Mill Pond, but known in 
these days as Folly Ditch. It is a creek or inlet from the Thames, and can al- 
ways be filled up at high water by opening the sluices at the head mills from 
wh.ich it took its old name. At such times, a stranger, looking from one of the 
wooden bridges thrown across it at Mill Lane, will see the inhabitants of the 
houses on either side lowering from their back doors and windows, buckets, jars, 
domestic utensils of all kinds, in which to haul the water up; and when his eye 
is turned from these operations to the houses themselves, his utmost astonish- 
ment willbe excited by the scene before him. Crazy wooden galleries, com- 
mon to the backs of half-a-dozen houses, with holes from which to look upon 
the sluice beneath ; windows broken and patched, with poles thrust out on which 
to dry linen that is never there ; rooms so small, so filthy, so confined, that the 
air would seem too tainted even for the dirt and squalor which they shelter ; 
wooden chambers thrusting themselves out above the raud, and threatening to 
fall into it—as some have done ; dirt-besmeared walls and decaying foundations ; 
every repulsive lineament of poverty, every loathsome indication of filth, rot, 
and garbage—all these ornament the banks of Folly Ditch. 

In Jacob’s Island the warehouses are roofless and empty, the walls are crum- 








“ You—you—can’t prove anything against me,” stammered Monks. “I defy | 
you to do it.” 


“We shall see,” returned the old gentleman, with a searching glance. “ I | 


bling down, the windows are windows no more, the doors are falling into the 
street, the chimneys are blackened, but they yield no smoke. Thirty or forty 
years ago, before losses and chancery suits came upon it, it was a thriving place ; 


lost the boy, and no efforts of mine could recover him. Your mother being dead, | but now it is a desolate island indeed. The houses have no owners ; they are 


I knew that you alone could solve the mystery, if anybody could, and as when 
Thad last heard of you, you were on your own estate in the West Indies— 
whither, as you well know, you retired upon your mother’s death, to escape the 
consequences of vicious courses here—I made the voyage. You had left it 
months before, and were supposed to be in London, but no one could tell where. 
{ returned. Your agents had no clue to your residence. You came and went, 
they said, as strangely as you had ever done ; sometimes for days together, and 
sometimes not for months, keeping, to all appearance, the same low haunts, and 
mingling with the same infamous herd who had been your associates when a 
fierce ungovernable boy. I wearied them with new applications ; I paced the 
streets by night and day ; but, until two hours ago all my efforts were fruitless, 
and I never saw you for an instant.” y 

“ And now you do see me,” said Monks, rising boldly, ‘what then? Fraud 
and robbery are high-sounding words; justified, you think, by a fancied re- 
semblance in some young imp to an idle daub of a dead man’s. Brother! you 
don’t even know that a child was born of this maudlin pair ; you don’t even know 
that.” 

“<I didnot,” replied Mr. Brownlow, rising too; “but within this last fort- 

night I have learned it all. You have a brother; you know it and him. There 
was a will, which your mother destroyed, leaving the secret and the gain to you 
at her own death It contained a reference to some child likely to be the re- 
sult of this sad connexion, which child was born and accidentally encountered 
by you, when your suspicions were first awakened by his resemblance to your 
father. You repaired tothe place of his birth. There existed proofs—proofs 
long suppressed—of his birth and parentage. Those proofs were destroyed by 
you, in your own words to your accomplice the Jew, ‘the only proof of the boy's 
edentity lie at the bottom of the river,’ and the old hag that received them from 
the mother is rotting in her coffin. Unworthy son, coward, liar—you, who hold 
your councils with thieves and murderers in dark rooms at night—you, whose 
plots and wiles have hurled a violent death upon the head of one worth millions 
such as you—you, who from your cradle, were gall and bitterness to your own 
father’s heart, and in whom all evil passions vie, and profligacy festered, till 
they found vent in a hideous disease which has made your face an index even to 
your mind—you, Edward L.eceford, do you brave me still?” 

“No, no, no,” returned the coward, overwhelmed by these accumulated 
charges. 

“ Every word,” cried the old gentleman, “every word that has passed between 
you and this detested villain, is known to me. Shadows on the wall have 
caught your whispers, and brought them to my ear; the sight of the persecuted 
child has turned vice itself, and given it the courage and almost the attributes 
of virtue. Murder has been done, to which you were morally, if not really a 
party.” 

“No, no,” interposed Monks. ‘ I—-I—know nothing of that. I was going 
to inquire the truth of the story when you overtook me. I didn’t know the 
cause ; I thonght it was a common quarrel.’ 

“It was the partial disclosure of your secrets,” replied Mr. Brownlow. ** Will 
you disclose ihe whole !” 

“ Yes, I will.” 

“Set your hand to a statement of truth and facts, and repeat it before wit- 
nesses !” 

“That I promise, too.” 

“Remain quietly here until such a document is drawn up, and proceed with 
me to such a place as I may deem advisable, for the purpose of attesting it!” 

“Tf you insist upon that, I will do that also,” replied Monks 


“You must do more than that,” said Mr. Brownlow. ‘ Make restitution to | 
an innocent and unofiending child, for such he is, although the offspring of a | 


guilty and most miserable love. You have not forgotten the provisions of the 
will. Carry them into execution so far as your brother is concerned, and then 
go where you please. In this world you need meet no more.” 

While Monks was pacing up and down, and meditating with dark and evil 
looks on this proposal, and the possibilities of evading it—torn by his fears on 


the one hand, and his hatred on the other—the door was hurriedly unlock- | 


ed, and a gentleman—Mr. Losberne—entered the room in violent agitation. 

“The man will be taken,” he cried. “ He will be taken to-night.” 

“The murderer '”’ asked Mr. Brownlow. 

“ Yes, yes,” replied the other. “His dog has been seen lurking about some 
old haunt, and there seems little doubt that his master either is, or will be there 
ander cover of the darkness. Spies are hovering about in every direction. | 
have spoken tothe men who are charged with his capture, and they tell me 
he can never escayy 
ment, to-night.” : 

“‘T will give fifty more,” said Mr. Brownlow, “ and proclaim it with my own 
lips upon the spot, if I can reach it. Where is Mr. Maylie ”’ 

** Harry!” 

** As soon ¢ 
eff to where he heard this rephic d the doctor; “and mounting his horse, 
eallied forth to join the first party at some place in the outskirts agreed upon be- 
tween thein.” 

“The Jew,” said Mr. Browniow, ‘“ What of him?” 


A reward of a hundred pounds is proc!aimed by govern- 


} 


s he had scen your friend here safe in a coach with you, he turned 


broken open and entered upon by those who have the courage, and there they 
live and there they die. ‘They must have powerful motives for a secret resi- 
dence, or be reduced to a desolate condition indeed, who seek a refuge in Ja- 
cob’s Island. 

In an upperroom of one of the houses—a detached house of a fair size— 
ruinous in other respects, but strongly defended at door and window, of which 
the back commanded the ditch, in manner already described, there were assem- 
bled three men, who, regarding each other every now and then with looks ex- 
pressive of perplexity and expectation, sat for some time in profound and gloomy 
silence. One of these was Toby Crackit, another Mr. Chitling, and the third 
a robber of fifty years, whose nose had been almost beaten in in some old scuffle 
and whose face bore a frightfnl scar, which might probably be traced back to 
the same occasion. This man was a returned transport, and his name was 
Kags. 

“T wish,” said Toby, turning to Mr. Chitling, “that you had picked out some 
other crib when the two old ones got too warm, and not come here, my fine 
feller.” 

‘Why didn’t you, blunder-head ?” said Kags. 

“Well, I thought you'd have been a little more glad to see me than this,” 
replied Mr. Chitling, with a melancholy air. 


so very ex-clusive, as I have done, and by that means has a snug house over his 
head, with nobody prying and smelling about it, it’s rather a startling thing to 
have the honor of a wisit from a young gentleman (however respectable and 
pleasamt a person he may be to play cards with at conveniency) circumstanced 
as you are. 

“ Especially when the exclusive young man has got a friend stopping with 
him, that’s arrived sooner than was expected, from foreign parts, and too modest 
to want to be presented to the Judges on his return,” added Mr. Kags. 

There was a short silence, after which Toby Crackit, seeming to abandon as 
hopeless dny further effort to maintain his usual devil-may-care swagger, turned 
to Chitling and said— 

“* When was Fagin took, then?” 

*« Just at dinner time—two o'clock this afternoon,” was the reply. “ Char- 
ley and I made our lucky up the washer’s chimney, and Bolter got into the empty 
water-butt, head-downwards, but his legs were so precious long that they stuck 
out at the top, and so they took him too.” 

‘“ And Bet?” 

“ Poor Bet! she went to see the body so speak to who it was,” replied Chit- 
ling, his countenance falling more and more, *“‘ and went off mad, screaming and 
raving, and beating her head against the boards, so they put a strait weskut on 
her and took her to the hospital—and there she is.” 

‘*Wot'’s come of young Bates,” demanded Kags 

‘“‘He hung about, not to come over here afore dark, but he'll be here soon,” 
replied Chitling. ‘‘ There’s nowhere else to go to now, for the people at the 
Cripples are all in custody, and the bar of the ken—I went up there and saw it 
with my own eyes—is filled with traps.” 

“ This is a smash,” observed Toby, biting his lips. ‘‘ There’s more than one 
will go with this.” 

‘The Sessions are on,” said Knags; “if they get the inquest over: if Bol- 
ter turns King’s evidence, as of ¢purse he will from what he’s said already ; they 
can prove Fagin an accessary btidre the fact, and get the trial on on Friday ; 
he’ll swing in six days from this, by G——!”’ 

“You should have heard the people groan,” said Chitling; “the officers 
fought like devils, or they’d have torn him away. He was down once, but they 
made a ring round him, and fought their way along. You should have seen 
how he looked about him, all muddy and bleeding, and clung to them as if they 
were his dearest friends. I can see ’em now, not able tostand upright with the 
pressing of the mob, and dragying him along amongst them; I can see the 
people jumping up, one behind anether, and snarling with their tee th, and m ak- 
ing at him like wild beasts; I can see the blood upon his beard and hair, and 
hear the dreadful cries, with which the women pals. tr themselves into the cen- 
| tre of the crowd, at the street corner, and swore they'd tear his heart out!” 

The horror-stricken witness of this scene pressed his hands upon his ears, 
and with his eyes fast closed, got up and paced violently to and fro, like one 
distracted 
| While he was thus engaged, and the two men sat in silence wit! their eves 
| fixed upon the floor, a pattering noise was heard upon the stairs, and Sikes’ dog 
bounded into the room. They ran to the window, down stairs, and into the street 
| The dog had jumped in at an open window ; he made no attempt to follow them, 
nor was his master to be seen 
| What's the meaning of this?” said Toby, when they had returned. ‘“ He 
| can’t be coming here. [—I—hope not.” 
“If he was coming here, he'd have come with the dog,” said Kags, stooping 





down to examine the animal, who lay panting on the floor. * Here; give us 
| some water for him, he has run himself faint.” 

| “ He’s drunk ii all up, every drop,” said Kags, after watching the dog some 
time in silence, “covered with mud—lame—half blind—he must have come a 
long way.” 


“Why lookee, young gentleman,” said Toby, ‘‘ when a man keeps himself 








“Where can he have come from '” exclaimed Toby. ‘ He’sbeen to the other 
kens, of course, and finding them filled with strangers, come on here, where he’s 
been many a time, and often. But where can he have come from first, and how 
comes he here alone, without the other?” 

“ He, (none of them called the murderer by his old name,) he can’t have made 
away with himself; what do you think!” said Chitling. 

Toby shook his head. 

“If he had,” said Kags, “the dog’ud want to lead us away to where he did it. 
No. I think he’s got out of the country, and left the dog behind him. He must 
have given him the slip somehow, or he wouldn't be so easy.” 

This solution appearing the most probable one, was adopted as the right, and 
the dog creeping under a chair, coiled himself up te sleep without further notice 
from anybody. 

It being now dark, the shutter was closed, and a candle lighted and placed 
upon the table. ‘The terrible events of the two days had made a deep impres- 
sion upon all three, increased by the danger and uncertainty of their own posi- 
tion. They drew their chairs close together, starting at every sound. ‘They 
spoke little, and that in whispers, and were as silent and awe-stricken as if the 
remains of the murdered woman lay in the next room. 

They had sat thussome time, when suddenly was heard a hurried knock at the 
door below. 

“Young Bates,” said Kags, looking angrily round to check the fear he felt 
himself. 

The knocking came again. ‘No, it wasn’t he—he never knocked like 
that.” 

Crackit went to the window, and shaking all over, drew in his head. 

There was no need to tell them who it was; his pale face was enough. The 
dog, too, was on the alert in an instant, and ran whining to the door. 

** We must let him in,” he said, taking up the candle. 

“Isn't there any help for it?” asked the other man in a hoarse voice. 

“None. He must come in.” 

‘Don’t leave us in the dark,” said Kags, taking down a candle from the chim- 
ney-piece, and lighting it with such a trembling hand that the knocking was 
twice repeated before he had finished. 

Crackit went down to the door, and returned followed by a man with the lower 
part of his face buried ina handkerchief, and another tied over his head under 
his hat. He drew them slowly off—blanched face, sunken eyes, hollow cheeks, 
beard of three day’s growth, wasted flesh, short thick breath—it was the very 
ghost of Sikes. 

He laid his hand upon a chair that stood in the middle of the room, but shud- 
dering as he was about to drop into it, and seeming to glance over his shoulder, 
dragged it back close to the wall—as close as it would go—ground it against it 
—and sat down. 

Not a word had been exchanged. He looked from one to another in silence. 
If an eye was furtively raised and met his, it was instantly averted. When his 
hollow voice broke silence, they all three started. They had never heard its 
tones before. 

‘‘ How came that dog here ?” he asked. 

“Alone. Three hours ago.” 

“'To-night’s paper says that Fagin’s taken. Is it true, or a lie?” 

“ Quite true.” 

They were silent again. 

“Damn you all,” said Sikes, passing his hand across his forehead. ‘“ Have 
you nothing to say to me?” 
~ There was an uneasy movement among them, but nobody spoke 

“You, that keep this house,” said Sikes, turning his face to Crackit ; ‘do 
you mean tosell me, or to let me be here till this hunt is over?” 
~ “You must stop here, if you think it safe,” returned the person addressed, 
after some hesitation 

Sikes carried his eyes slowly up the wall behind him, rather trying to turn his 
head than actually doing it, and said, ‘* Is it—the body—is it buried ?” 

They shook their heads 

‘Why isn’t it?” said the man, in the same glance behind him. “ Wot 
do they keep such ugly things as that above the ground for ?—who’s that knock- 
ing?” 

Crackit intimated by a motion of his hand, as he left the room, that there was 
nothing to fear, anddirectly came back with Charley Bates behind him. Sikes 
sat opposite the door, so that the moment the boy entered the room he encoun- 
tered his figure 

“Toby,” said the boy, falling back as Sikes turned his eyes towards him, 
‘why didn’t you tell me this down stairs.” 

There had been something so tremendous in the shrinking off of the three, 
that the wretched man was willing even to propitiate even this lad. Accordingly 
he nodded and made as though he would shake hands with him. 

‘Let me go into some other room,” said the boy, retteating sul further 

“ Why, Charley,” said Sikes, stepping forward. ** Don’t you—don’t you know 
me?” 

“Don’t come nearer me,” answered the boy, still retreating, and looking with 
horror in his eyes upon the murderer’s face. ‘* You monster !”’ 

The man stepped half-way, and they looked at each other, but Sikes’s eye 
sunk gradually to the ground 

‘Witness you three,” cried the boy, shaking his clenched fist, and be- 
coming more and more excited as he spoke. ‘* Witness you three—I’m not 
afraid of him—if they come here after him, ll give him up; I will. I tell 
you out at once; he may kill me for it, if he likes or if he dares, but if I’m 
here I'll give him up if he was to be boiled alive. Murder! Help! Ifthere’s 
the pluck of a man among you three, you'll help me. Murder! Help! 
Down with him.” 

Pouring out these cries, and accompanying them with violent gesticulations, 
the boy actually threw himself single-handed upon the strong man, and in the 
intensity of his energy, and the suddenness of the surprise, brought him hea- 
vily tothe ground. 

The three spectators seemed quite transfixed and stupified. They offered 
no interference, and the boy and man rolled on the ground together, the for- 
mer, heedless of the blows that showered upon him, wrenching his hand tighter 
and tighter inthe garments about the murderer’s breast, and never ceasing to 
call for help with all his might. 

The contest, however, wastoo unequal tolastlong. Sikes had him down, 
and his knee upon his throat, when Crackit pulled him back with a look of 
alarm, and pointed to the window. ‘There were lights gleaming below, voices 
in loud and earnest conversation, the tramp of hurried footsteps—endless they 
seemed in number—crossing the nearest wooden bridge. One man on horseback 
seemed to be among the crowd, for there was the noise of hoofs rattling on the 
uneven pavement; the gleam of light increased, the footsteps came more 
thickly and noisily on. ‘Then came a loud knocking at the door, and then a 
hoarse murmur from such a multitude of angry voices as would have made the 
boldest quail. 

“Help!” shricked the boy, im a voice thatrent the air. ‘ He’s here: he's 
here. Break down the door !”’ 

“In the King’s name,” cried voices without ; and the hoarse cry rose again, 
but louder. 

‘‘ Break down the door,” screamed the boy. ‘I tell you they'll never open 
it. Run straight to the room where the light is. Break down the door.” 

Strokes, thick and heavy, rattled upon the door and lower window-shutters 
as he ceased to speak—and a loud huzza burst from the crowd—giving the list- 
ner, for the first time, soine adequate idea of its immense extent. 

‘Open the door of some place where I can lock this screeching hell-babe,” 
cried Sikes fiercely, running to and fro, and dragging the boy, now, as if he 
were an empty sack. “That door. Quick.” He flung him in, bolted it and 
turned the key. ‘‘Is the down-stairs door fast !” 

‘Double locked and chained,” replied Crackit, who, with the other two men 
still remained quite helpless and bewildered 

“The panels, are they strong !"’ 

* Lined with sheet iron.” 

‘*« And the windows too ?” 

“Yes, and the windows.” 

“Damn you,” cried the desperate ruffian, throwing up the sash and menacing 
the crowd, “do your worst; I'll cheat you yet!” 

Of all the terrific yells that ever fell on mortal ears, none could exceed the cry 
of that infuriated throng—some shouted to those who were nearest to set the 
house on fire; others roared tothe officers to shoot him dead. Among them all 
none showed such fury asthe man on horsback,. who, throwing himself out of 
the saddle, and bursting through the crowd as if he were parting water, cried 
beneath the window ina voice that rose above all others, “‘ Twenty guineas to 
the man who brings a ladder.” 

The nearest voice took up the ery, and a hundred echoed it. Some called 
for ladders, some for sledge-hammers ; some ran with torches to and fro as if 
to seek them, and still came back and roared again ; some spent their 
breath in impotent curses and execrations; some pressed forward with the ec- 
stasy of madmen, and thus impeded the progress of those below; some among 
the boldest attempted to climb upthe waterspout and crevices m the wall; 
and all waved to and fro in the darkness beneath, like a field of corn moved 
by an angry wind, and joined from time to time in one loud furious roar.” 

i : r, as he staggered into the room and shut 
the faces out “The tide was inas I came up Give me @ rope, a long rope 
They’re all in front. I may drop into the Folly Ditch, and clear off that 
way. Give me arope, orl shall do three more murders and kill myself at 
last” 

he panic stricken men pointed to where such articles were kept ; the mur- 





‘The tide '” cried the murdere 
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derer, hastily selecting the longest and strongest cord, hurried up to the house- 


MAN the windows in the rear of the house had been long ago bricked up ex- 
cept one small trap in the room where the boy was locked, and that was too 
small even for the passage of his body. But from this aperture he had never 
ceased to call on those without to guard the back, and thus, when the murder- 
eremerged at last on the house-top, by the door in the roof, a loud shout pro- 
ciaimed the fact to those infront, who immediately began to pour rouud, pres- 
sing upon each other in one unbroken stream. ' ' 

e planted a board, which he had carried up with him for the purpose, so 
firmly against the door that it must be a matter of great difficulty to open 1 from 
the inside, and creeping over tiles, looked over the low parapet. 

The water was out, and the ditch a bed of mud. 

The crowd had been hushed during these few moments, watching his motions 
and doubtful of his purpose, but the instant they perceived it and knew it was 
defeated, they raised a cry of triumphant execration, to which all their previous 
shoutings had been whispers. Again and again it rose ; those who were at too 
great a distance to know its meaning, took up the sound ; it echoed and re-echo- 
ed; it seemed as though the whole city had poured its population out to curse 
him ; 

On pressed the people from the front—on, on, on, in one strong struggling 
current of angry faces, with here and there a glaring torch to light them up and 
show them out in all their wrath and passion. ‘The houses on the opposite side 
of the ditch had been entered by the mob; sashes were thown up or torn bodi- 
ly out; there were tiers and tiers of faces in every window, and cluster upon 
cluster of people clingingto every house-top. Each little bridge (and there 
were three in sight) bent beneath the weight of the crowd upon it, and still the 
current poured on to find some nook or hole from which to vent their shouts, and 
only for an instant see the wretch. 

“They have him now,” crieda manon the nearest bridge! “* Hurrah!” 

The crowd grew light with uncovered heads, and again the shout uprose 

* T promise fifty pounds,” cried an old gentleman from the same quarter ; * fifty 
pounds to the man who takes him alive. [will remain here till he comes to 
ask me for it.” 

There was another roar. At this moment the word was passed among the 
crowd that the door was forced at last, and that he who had first called for the 
ladder had mounted intothe room. The stream abruptly turned as this intelli- 
gence ran from mouth to mouth, and the people at the windows seeing those 
upon the bridges pouring back, quitted their stations, and running into the street 
joined the concourse that now thronged pellmell to the spot they had left, each 
man crushing and striving withhis neighbour, and all panting with impatience 
to get near the door and look upon the criminal, as the officers brought him out 
The cries and shrieks of those who were pressed almost to suffocation or tram- 
pled down and trodden under foot inthe confusion, were dreadful ; the narrow 
ways were completely blocked up; and at this time, between the rush of some 
to regain the space in front of the house, and the unavailing struggles of others 
to extricate themselves fromthe mass, the immediate attention was distracted 
from thé murderer, although the universal eagerness for his capture was, if 
possible, increased. 





The man had shrunk down, thoroughly quelled by the ferocity of the crowd 
and the impossibility of escape, but seeing this sudden change with no less 
rapidity than it occurred, he sprang upon his feet, determined to make one 
last effort for his life by dropping into the ditch, and at the risk of being sti- 
fled, endeavouring to creep away in the darkness and confusion. 

Roused into new strength and energy, and stimulated by the noise within the 
house, which announced that an entrance had really been effected, he set his 
foot against the stack of chimneys, fastened one end of the rope tightly and 
firmly round it, and withthe other made a strong running noose by the aid 
of his hands and teeth almost ina second. He could let himself down by the 
cord to within a less distance of the ground than his own height, and had his 
knife ceady in his hand to cut it then and drop 

At the very instant that he brought the loop over his head previous to slipping 
it beneath his arm pits, and when the old gentleman before mentioned (who had 
clung sotight tothe railings of the bridge as to resist the force of the crowd 
and retain his position) earnestly warned those about him that the man was 
about to lower himself down—at that very instant the murderer, looking 
behind him on the roof, threw his arms above his head, and uttered a yell of 
terror. 5 

“'The eyes again?” he cried, in an unearthly screech.—Staggering as if struck 
by hghtning, he lost his balance and tumbled over the parapet ; the noose was 
at his neck ; it ran up with his weight tight as a bow-string, and swift as the 
arrow it specds. He fell for five-and-thirty feet. There was a sudden jerk, a 
terrific convulsion of the limbs, and there he hung with the open knife 
au his stiffening hand 





clencle d 


The mur- 
thrusting aside the dangling 
body, which obscured his view, called to the people tocome and take him out 
for God's sake 


lhe old chimney quivered with the shock, but it stood it bravely 
derer swung lifeless ayrainst the wall, and the boy 


A dog, which had laid concealed till now, ran backwards and forwards on | 


the parapet with a dismal howl, and coll cting himself for 
the dead man’s shoulders. Missing his he fell into the diteh, turning com 
pletely over as he went, and striking his head against a stone, dashed out h 
brains. —[ T'o be continued. | 
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——— 
LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS 
NICKLEBY.—epirep psy “ poz.” 


{In conformity with the promise contained in our Prospectus, we now sub- 
join a brief summary of that portion of * Nicholas Nickleby” which was con- 
tained in the series of the Albion just We trust that it will throw suffi- 
cient light on the plot and characters ble our new readers to proceed 
satisfactorily with the future papers, and that it will not be altogether unace¢ pt- 
ble as a rememarance to those who have already read the story up to the pres¢ nt 
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CHAPTER XXVII.—[Continued from the Allion of December 29.]} 
MRS. NICKLEBY BECOMES ACQUAINTED WITH MESSRS. PYKE AND PLUCK, WHOSE 
AFFECTION AND INTEREST ARE BEYOND ALL BOUNDS. 

Mrs. Nickleby had not felt so proud and important for many a day, as when, 
on reaching home, she gave herself wholly x, er the pleasant visions which had 
accompanied her on her way thither. Lady Mulberry Hawk—that was the pre- 
valent idea. Lady Mulberry Hawk !—On Thursday last, at St. George’s, Han- 
over Square, by the Right Reverend the Bishop of Llandaff, Sir Mulberry Hawk, 
of Mulberry Castle, North Wales, to Catherine, only daughter of the late Ni- 
cholas Nickleby, Esq., of Devonshire. ‘‘ Upon iny word!” cried Mrs. Nicholas 

Nickleby, ‘it sounds very well.” 

Having despatched the ceremony, with its attendant festivities, to the perfect 

satisfaction of her own mind, the sanguine mother pictured to her imagimation 
a long train of honours and distinctions which could not fail to accompany Kate 
in her new and brilliant sphere. She would be presented at court, of course. On 
the anniversary of her birth-day, which was upon the nineteenth of July (“at 
ten minutes past three o'clock in the morning,” thought Mrs. Nickleby, in a 
parentiesis, * for I recollect asking how late it was,”) Sir Mulberry would give 
a great feast to all his teuants, and would return them tliree and a half per cent. 
on the amount of their last half-year’s rent, as would be fully described and re- 
corded in the fashionable intelligence, to the immeasurable delight and admira- 
tion of allthe readers thereof. Kate’s picture too, would be in at least half-a- 
dozen of the annuals, ind on the opposite page would appear, in delicate type, 
** Lines on contemplatiag the Portrait of Lady Mulberry Hawk. By Sir Ding- 
leby Dabber.”’ Perhaps some one annual, of more comprehensive design than 
its fellows, might even contain a portrait of the mother of Lady Mulberry Hawk, 
with lines by the father of Sir Dingleby Dabber. More unlikely things had come 
to pass. Less interesting portraits had appeared. As this thought occurred to 
the good lady, her countenance unconsciously assumed that compound expres- 
sion of simpering and sleepiness which, being common to all such portraits, is 
perhaps one reason why they are always so charming and agreeable. 
With such triumyhs of aerial architecture did Mrs. Nickleby occupy the 
whole evening after her accidental introduction to Ralph’s titled friends ; and 
dreams, no less propietic and equally promising, haunted her sleep that night. 
She was preparing for her frugal dinner next day, still occupied with the same 
ideas—a little softened down perhaps by sleep and daylight—when the girl who 
attended her, partly for company, and partly to assist im the household affairs, 
rushed into the room in unwonted agitation, and announced that two gentlemen 
were waiting in the passage for permission to walk up stairs. 

** Bless my heart |’ cried Mrs. Nickleby, hastily arranging her cap and front, 
“if it should be—dear me, standing in the passage all this ttme—why don’t you 
go and ask them to walk up, you stupid thing ?” 

While the girl was gone on this errand, Mrs. Nickleby hastily swept into a 
cupboard all vestiges of eating and drink which she had scarcely done, and 
seated herself with looks as collected as she could assume, when two gentlemen, 
both perfect strangers, presented themselves. j 

** How do you ds?” said one gentleman, laying great stress on the last word 
of the inquiry ‘ 

‘“* How do you do?” said the other gentleman, altering the emphasis, as if to 
give variety tothe salutation. 

Mrs. Nickleby curtseyed and smiled, and curtseyed again, and remarked, rub- 
bing her hands as she did so, that she hadn’t the—really—the honour to— 

“To know us,” said the first gentleman. ‘The loss has been ours, Mrs. 
Nickleby. Has the loss been ours, Pyke 2” 

“Tt has, Pluck,” answered the other gentleman. 

‘* We have regretted it very often, I believe, Pyke? 

* Very often, Pluck,” answered the second. 

“But now,” said the first gentleman, ‘‘ now we have the happiness we have 
pined and languished for. Have we pined and languished for this happiness, 
Pyke, or have we not?” 

‘** You know we have, Pluck,” said Pyke, reproachfully. 

* You hear him, ma’am?” said Mr. Pluck, looking round ; “ you hear the un- 
impeachable testimony of my friend Pyke—that reminds me,—formalities, for- 
malities, must not be neglected in civilized society. Pyke—Mrs. Nickleby.” 

Mr. Pyke laid his hand upon his heart, and bowed low. 

“* Whether [ shall introduce myself with the same formality,” said Mr. Pluck 
—‘* whether I shall say myself my name is Pluck, or whether I shall ask my 
| friend Pyke (who being now regularly introduced, is competent to the office) to 
| state for me, Mrs. Nickleby, that my name is Pluck ; whether I shall claim your 
} 
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said the first gentleman 





acquaintance on the plain ground of the strong interest I take in your welfare, 
or whether I shall make myself known to you as the friend of Sir Mulberry 
| Hawk—these, Mrs. Nickleby, are considerations which I leave you to deter- 
} mine.”? : 
} ‘Any friend of Sir Mulberry Hawk’s requires no better introduction to me,” 
observed Mrs. Nickleby, graciously 
| “It is delightful to hear you say so,” said Mr. Pluck, drawing a chair close to 
Mrs. Nickleby, and sitting himself down. ‘It is refreshing to know that you 
| hold my excellent friend, Sir Mulberry, in such high esteem. A word in your 
| ear, Mrs. Nickle by. When Sir Mulberry knows it, he will be a happy man—I 
Mrs. Nickleby, a happy man. Pyke, be seated.” : 
} * My good opinion,” said Mrs. Nickleby, and the poor lady exulted in the idea 
ut she was marvelluusly sly,—* my good opinion can be of very little conse- 
quence toa gentleman like Sir Mulberry.” 
* Of little exclaimed Mr. Pluck. ‘“ Pyke, of what 
quence to our friend, Sir Mulberry, is the good opinion of Mrs. Nickleby ? 
**Of what consequence r echoed Py ke 


consequence ! conse- 


“Aye,” repeated Pluck ; ‘is it of the greatest consequence ? 
“Of the very greatest consequence,” replied Pyke 
“Mrs. Nickleby cannot be ignorant,’ said Mr. Pluck, ‘“‘of the immense im- 


pression which that sweet gir] has—” 
* Pluck !"’ satd his friend, ** beware 
‘“ Pyke ts right,’ muttered Mr. Pluck, after a short pause ; 
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ition it. Pyke is very right. ‘* Thank you, Pyke.” 
** Well now, really,” thought Mrs. Nickleby within herself. ‘Such delicacy 


as that, I never saw ! 
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‘You are so very pressing, that I scarcely know what to say,” replied the wer- 
thy lady. 

“Say nothing ; not a word, not a word, my dearest madam,” urged Mr. Pluck. 
“Mrs. Nickleby,” said that excellent gentleman, lowering his voice, “there is 
the most trifling, the most excusable breach of confidence im what I am about to 
say ; and yetif my friend Pyke there overheard it—such is that man’s delicate 
sense of honour, Mrs. Nickleby—he’d have me out before dinner-time.” 

Mrs. Nickleby cast an apprehensive glance at the warlike Pyke, who had walk- 
ed to the window ; and Mr. Pluck, squeezing her hand, went on— 

* Your daughter has made a conquest—a conquest on which I may congratu- 
late you. Sir Mulberry, my dear ma’am, Sir Mulberry is her devoted slave.— 
Hem!” 

“ Hah!” eried Pyke at this juncture, snatching something from the chimney- 
piece with a theatrical air. ‘ What is this! what do [ behold !” 

** What do you behold, my dear fellow?’ asked Mr. Pluck. 

“It is the face, the countenance, the expression,” cried Mr. Pyke, falling into 
his chair with a miniature in his hand; ‘“feebly portrayed, imperfectly caught, 
but still the face, the countenance, the expression.” 

*] recognize it at this distance !” exclaimed Mr. Pluck in a fit of enthusiasm. 
“Ts it not, my dear madam, the faint similitude of—” 

“It ismy daughiter’s portrait,” said Mrs. Nickleby, with great pride. And so 
it was. And little Miss La Creevy had brought it home for inspection only two 
nights before. 

Mr. Pyke no sooner ascertained that he was quite right in his conjecture, than 
he launched into the most extravagant encomiums of the divine original; and in 
the warmth of his enthusiasm kissed the picture a thousand times, while Mr. 
Pluck pressed Mrs. Nickleby’s hand to his heart, and congratulated her on. the 
possession of such a daughter, with so much earnestness and affection, that the 
tears stood, or seemed to stand, in his eyes. Poor Mrs. Nickleby, who had lis- 
tened in a state of enviable complacency at first, became at length quite over- 
powered by these tokens of regard for, and attachment to, her family ; and even 
the servant girl, who had peeped in at the door, remained rooted to the spot in 
astonishment at the ecstasies of the two friendly visitors. 

By degrees these raptures subsided, and Mrs. Nickleby went on to entertain 
her guests with a lament over her fallen fortunes, and a picturesque account of 
her old house in the country; comprising a full description of the different 
apartments, not forgetting the little store-room, and a lively recollection of how 
many steps you went down to get into the garden, and which way you turned 
when you came out at the parlour-door, and what capital fixtures there were in 
the kitchen. This last reflection naturally conducted her into the wash-house, 
where she stumbled upon the brewing utensils, among which she might have 
wandered for an hour, if the mere mention of those implements had not, by 
an association of ideas, instantly reminded Mr. Pyke that he was ‘“ amazing 
thirsty.” 

** And I'll tell you what,” said Mr. Pyke ; ‘if you'll send round to the public- 
house for a pot of mild half-and-half, positively and actually I'll drink it.” 

And positively and actually Mr. Pyke did drink it, and Mr. Pluck helped him, 
while Mrs. Nickleby looked on in divided admiration of the condescension of the 
two, and the aptitude with which they accommodated themselves to the pewter- 
pot; in explanation of which seeming marvel it may be here observed, that 
gentlemen who, like Messrs. Pyke and Pluck, live upon their wits (or not se 
much, perhaps, upon the presence of their own wits as upon the absence of wite 
in other people) are occasionally reduced to very narrow shifts and straits, and 
are at such periods accustomed to regale themselves in a very simple and prim- 
itive manner. 

‘“‘ At twenty minutes before seven, then,” said Mr. Pyke, rising, “* the coach 
will be here. One more look—one little look—at that sweet face. Ah! here 
it is. Unmoved, unchanged!” This by the way was a very remarkable circum- 
stance, miniatures being liable toso many changes of expression—* Oh, Pluck ! 
Pluck !” 

Mr. Pluck made no other reply than kissing Mrs. Nickleby’s hand witha great 
show of feeling and attachment; Mr. Pyke having done the same, both gentle- 
men hastily withdrew. , 

Mrs. Nickleby was commonly in the habit of giving herself credit for a pretty 
tolerable share of penetration and acuteness, but she had never felt so satisfied 
with her own sharp-sightedness as she did thatday. She had found it all out the 
night before. She had never seen Sir Mulberry and Kate together—never even 
heard Sir Mulberry’s name-—and yet hadn't she said to herself from the very first 
that she saw how the case stood? and what a triumph it was, for there was now 
no doubt about it. If these flattering attentions to herself were not sufficient 
proof, Sir Mulberrv’s confidential friend had suffered the secret to escape him in 
so many words. “Tam quitein love with that dear Mr. Pluck, I declare I am,” 
said Mrs. Nickleby. 

There was one great source of uneasiness in the midst of this good fortune, 
and that was the having nobody by, to whom she could confide it. Once or twice 
she almost resolved to walk straight to Miss La Creevy’s and tell it all to her 
* But I don’t know,” thought Mrs. Nickleby ; ‘she is a very worthy person, but 
Tam afraid too much beneath Sir Avlberry’s statiou for us to make a companion 








of. Poor thing!” Acting upon this grave consideration she rejected the idea 
of taking the little portrait-painter into her confidence, and contented herself 
with holding out sundry vague and mysterious hopes of preferment to the servant 


virl, whu received these obscure hints of dawning greatness with much venera- 
tion and respect 

Punctual to its time came the promised vehicle, which was no hackney-coach 
but a private chariot, having behind it a footman, whose legs, although somewhat 
large for his body, might, as mere abstract legs, have set themselves up for models 
at the Royal Academy. It was quite exhilarating to hear the clash and bustle 
with which he banged the door and jumped up behind after Mrs. Nickleby was 
in; and as that good lady was perfectly unconscious that he applied the gold- 
headed end of his lung stick to his nose, and so telegraphed most disrespectfully 
to the coachman over her very head, she sat in a state of much stiffness and 
dignity, not a little proud of her position. 

At the thea 


were 





entrance there was more banging and more bustle, and there 
also Messrs Pyke and Pluck waiting to escort her to her box ; and so polite 
were t Pyke threatened with many oaths to *‘ smifligate ” a very old 
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man with a lantern who accidentally stumbled in her way—to the great terror 
of Mrs. Nickleby, who, conjecturing more from Mr. Pyke’s excitement than any 
previous acquaintance with the etymology of the word that smifligation and 
| bloodshed must be in the main one and the same thing, was alarmed beyond 
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ence of the bankruptcy of 
principal. having occasion to exercise his 
villanous cunning on Lord Frederick Verisopht, Sir Mulberry Hawk, and others, 
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In the meantime Ralph Nickieby 





invites them to a dinner, at which, to inflame their spirits, he introduces his 
niece, She is confused at finding herself the only female at table. but excuses 


1t in her mind “ as her uncle, poor man, is a bachelor.” 
versation of the guests whilst sober, 
ter the wine has done its work, rouse her 


But the licentious con- 
and the insults to which she is exposed af- 
ndignation, and she reproaches her 
uncle in terms from which even that subtle and hardened bad man recoils in con- 
fusion. She returns to the obscure home in which Ralph had placed her mo- 
ther, and soon afte r obtains a situation as companion to a quality hunter,.—one 
who would fain be considered as belon world—Mrs. Wititterly 
The sprigs of fashion above-mentioned resolve to find out where Kate Nickleby 





ging to the reat 





resides, and are successful through the silly simplicity of Mrs. Nickleby whom 
they chance to encounter at the house of R ulph They find that Mrs. Wititter 
ly 1s proud to cultivate their acquaintance, and at length all the parties Ralph 
1 re ‘ ’ - : . 
excepted, meet together at the Theatre 
Of the 55 latent : : , : 
~y th seve! araclers who nay hereafter figure in this tal mav be briefly 
that Nog, san UmMortunate outcast, who from some cause has a stror 
‘ wv t +) YY y , ’ } 
: Ba d fe ose unh PPY young persons ; Smoke is devoted heart and sou 
‘i _ iS, lor prot uit rhim from the tvranny of Sqveers and atterwards res 
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undertake thet 4 Phe Acto an speak for them es, 
and the story may now proceed in det } 


| * Perfectly horrid !° exclaimed Mr. Pluck 





| ed it, isn’t it?” cried Mr. Pyke 
| ‘That is the circumstance which gives it such a thrilling interest,” replied Mr 
| Pluck 
re But come,” said Pyke, as if suddenly recoll: cting himse If; “we must not 
forg t our mission in the pleasure of this intervie We come on a mission, Mrs 
Nickleby 
**On a mission,” exclaimed that good lady, to whose mind a definitive proposal 
of marriage for Kate at once presented itself in lively colours iti 
“From Sir Mulberry,” replied Pyke * You inust be very dull her« 
* Rather dull, I confess,” said Mrs. Nickleby 
‘““We bring th compliments of Sir Mulberry Hawk, and a thousand en- 
j treaties that you'll take a seat in private bex at the play to-night,” Mr 
Piuck 
* Oh dear!” said Mrs Nickleby, * l never co out at all, never.” | 
‘* And that is the very reason, mv dear M Nickleby, why you shouid go out | 
es ught,”” d Mr. Pluck * Pyke, ent Mrs. Nickleby.” 
| "Oh, pray dk iid Pyke 
| ‘ You positively must,” urged Pluck 
| “Yo ‘ y d,” said Mrs. Nickleb iting ; ** but—” 
“The ut in the case, my de M Nickleby,” remonstr M 
| Pl not s i word in the ve Your brother-in-la jo 
| Lo I'red ch jo us, S Malber jou us, P ke joins us 1 refusal . ) 
é Sir Mulberry sends a carriage r yo twenty minutes befo 
seven to the yn ll not be so cruel a » di ippomt the wh 


* But it’s worth the pain of hearing, only to know that Mrs. Nickleby recover- | ' 


expression, lest something should occur. Fortunately, however, Mr. Pyke con 











fined himself to mere verbal smifligation, and they reached their bow with no 
mu serious interruption by the way, than adesire on the part of the same pug- 
nacious gentleman to ** smash" the assistant box-keeper for happening to mis- 
tr Ke t ¢ ’ ” er 
Mrs. Nickleby had searcely been pnt away behind the curtain of the box in 
) arm chau, when Str Mulberry and Lord Verisopht arrived, arrayed from the 
( s of their heads to the tips of their gloves, é from the tips of their gloves 
» the toes of their boots, in the most el nt and co manner. Sir Mulberry 
va little hoarser than on the previous ¢ md Lord Verisopht looked rathey 
slecpy and queer; from which tokens, as well as from the circumstance of their 
both being to a triiling extent unst ly on t rlegs, M Nickleby ! stly con 
cluded t tthev had ken dinner 
We have een ve have bee oasting your lovely dauchte r, Mrs Nickk 
b mM 1 Sor Mulberry ting down beside her 
Oh »'’ thought t snowing lady; “‘wime im; truth out.—You are very 
ku I, Su Mul erry 
YO, no, Upon yul!” replied Sir Mulberry Hawk. ‘It’s you that’s kin 
upom my so t It was so kind of you to come to-night.”’ 
So very kind of you to invite me, you mean, Sir Mulberry,” replied Mrs 
Nickleby, tossing her head, and looking prod:ciously sly 
‘j am so anxious to know you, so anxious tocultivate your good opinion, 86 
id rousthat there sliould be adeliciou kind ot armonious famuly mak standing 
between us,” said Sir Mulberry, “that you musn’t think I'm disin‘erested im 
what I do. Tm infernal selfish ; I am—upon my soul I am.” 
‘I’m sure you can't be selfish, Sir Mulberry!” replied Mrs. Nickleby. “ Yow 
have much too open and generous a countenance for that.” 
‘What an extraordinary observer you are !"* said Sir Mul v Hawk. 


, replied Mrs 


* Oh no, indeed, I don’t see very far into things, Sir Mu! 





Nickleby. in atone of voice which left the baronet to i iat she saw very 
far indeed 
“T am quite afraid of you,” said the baronet. * Upor my soul,” repeated Sir 
Mulberry, looking round to his companions ; * I afraid of Mrs Nickleby 
she | oO Immensely sharp.’ 
Messrs. Pyke and Pluck shook their heads mysteriously, and observed to 
ether that ey had found that out long ago; n which Mrs. Nickleby titter 
ed, and Sir Mulberry laughed, and Pyke a ck roared 
* But where’s my brother-in-law, Sir M a inquired M Nickleby. “t 
ould } ‘ coming.” 
Pyke tid Sir } us tooth-pick an liing back in his 
' were too lazy to invent ply tot que * Where's Ralpt 
Nickleby , 
‘Pluck, Pyke. im : barone ac d turning the le over 
end, “where's Ralph Nickleby 1” 
Mr. P 3 about to 1 some evasive reply, when the bustle caused 
ip rt ne x seemed to attra { te on four gen 
eme " ( ces of much meen a new party beginning 
co ‘ Mulberry st ied ‘ f er of a most 
ten # iplored his friend ( ) eathe not to breat! 
Why n ‘ s. Nickleb ‘WI s the m 
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“ Hush !” replied Sir Mulberry, laying his hand on her arm. “ Lord Frede- 
rick, do you recognize the tones of that voice.” _ a oo P 

“ Deyvie take me if I didn’t think it was the voice of Miss Nickleby. 

“Lor, my Lord !” cried Miss Nickleby’s mamma, thrusting her head round the 
curtain. “* Why, actually—Kate, my dear Kate.” 

« You here, mamma! Is it possible !”” 

* Possible, my dear? Yes.” ta Poa 

“Why who—who on earth is that you have with you, mamma?” said 
Kate, shrinking back as she caught sight of a man smiling and kissing his 
hand. 


“Who do you suppose, my dear!” replied Mrs. Nickleby, turning towards 
Mrs. Wititterly, and speaking a little louder for that lady’s edification. 
“There's Mr. Pyke, Mr. Pluck, Sir Mulberry Hawk, and Lord Frederick Veri- 
sopht.”” : 

“Gracious Heaven !” thought Kate hurriedly. 
ciety !” 

Now, Kate thought thus so hurriedly, and the surprise was so great, and 
moreover brought back so forcibly the recollection of what had passed at Ralph’s 
delectable dinner, that she turned extremely pale and appeared greatly agitated, 
which symptoms being observed by Mrs. Nickleby, were at once set down by that 
acute lady as being caused and occasioned by violent love. But, although she 
was inno small degree delighted by this discovery which reflected so much credit 
on her own quickness of perception, it did not lessen her motherly anxiety in 
Kate’s behalf: and accordingly, with a vast quantity of trepidation, she quitted 
her own box to hasten into that of Mrs. Wititterly. Mrs. Wititterly, keenly alive 
to the glory of having a lord and a baronet among her visiting acquaintance, lost 
no time in signing to Mr. Wititterly to open the door, and thus it was that in 
jess than thirty seconds Mrs. Nickleby’s party had made an irruption into Mrs. 
Wititterly’s box, which it filled to the very door, there being in fact only room 
for Messrs. Pyke and Pluck to get in their heads and waistcoats. 

“My dear Kate,” said Mrs. Nickleby, kissing her daughter affectionately. 
«‘ How ill you looked a moment ago! You quite frightened me, I declare !” 

“It was mere fancy, mamma—the—the—teflection of the lights perhaps,” 
replied Kate, glancing nervously round, and finding it impossible to whisper any 
caution or explanation. 

“Don’t you see Sir Mulberry Hawk, my dear?” 

Kate bowed slightly, and biting her lip tumed her head towards the stage. 

But Sir Mulberry Hawk was not to be so easily repulsed, for he advanced with 
extended hand ; and Mrs. Nickleby officiously informing Kate of this cireum- 
stance, she was obliged to extend her own. Sir Mulberry detained it while he 
murmured a profusion of compliments, which Kate, remembering what had pas- 
sed between them, rightly considered as so many aggravations of the insult he 
had already put upon her. Then followed the recognition of Lord Verisopht, 
and then the greeting of Mr. Pyke, and then that of Mr. Pluck, and finally, to 
complete the young lady’s mortification, she was compelled at Mrs. Wititterly’s 
request to perform the ceremony of introducing the odious persons, whom she 
regarded with the utmost indignation anc abhorrence. 

“Mrs. Wititterly is delighted,” said Mr. Wititterly, rubbing his hands ; ‘‘de- 
lighted, my Lord, I am sure, with this opportunity of contracting an acquaint- 
ance which, I trast, my Lord, we shall improve. Julia, my dear, you must not 
allow yourself to be too much excited, you must not. Indeed you must not. 
Mrs. Wititterly is of a most excitable nature, Sir Mulberry. The snuff of a 
candle, the wick of a lamp, the bloom ona peach, the down on a butterfly. 
You might blow her away, ny Lord ; you might blow her away.” 

Sir Mulberry seemed to think that it would be a great convenience if the lady 
could be blown away. He said, however, that the delight was mutual, and 
Lord Verisopht added that it was mutual, whereupon Messrs. Pyke and Pluck 
were heard to murmur from the distance that it was very mutual indced. 

“T take an interest, my Lord,” said Mrs. Wititterly, with a faint smile, ‘‘suech 
an interest in the drama.” 

“ Ye—es. It’s very interesting,” replied Lord Verisopht. 

“T'm always ill after Shakspeare,” said Mrs. Wititterly. ‘TI scarcely exist 
the next day ; [ find the re-action so verv great after a tragedy, my Lord, and 
Shakspeare is such a delicious creature.” 

“ Ye—es !” replied Lord Verisopht. ‘He was aclayver man.” 

* Do you know, my Lord,” said Mrs. Wititterly, after a long silence, “I find 
J] take so much more interest in his plays, after having been to that dear little 

dull house he was born in! Were you ever there, my Lord?” 

“No, nayver,” replied Verisopt. 

“Then really you ought to go, my Lord,” returned Mrs. Wititterly, in very 
languid and drawling accents. “I don’t know how it is, but after you’ve seen 
the place and written your name in the little book, somehow or other you seem 
to be inspired ; it kindles wp quite a fire within one.” 

** Ye—es !” replied Lord Verisopht. ‘I shall certainly go there.” 

“ Julia, my life,” interposed Mr. Wititterly, “you are deceiving his lordship 
—unintentionally, my Lord, she is deceiving you. It is your poetical tempera- 
ment, my dear—your ethereal soul—your fervid imagination, which throws you 
into a glow of genius and excitement. ‘There is nothing in the place, my dear 
—nothing, nothing.” 

“T think there must be something in the place,” said Mrs. Nickleby, who had 
been listening in silence ; “for, soon after | was married, I went to Stratford 
with poor dear Mr. Nickleby, in a post-chaise from Birmingham—was it a post- 
chaise though !” said Mrs. Nickleby, considering ; yes it must have been a post- 
chaise, because I recollect remarking at the time that the driver had a green 
shade over his left eye ;—in a post-chaise from Birmingham, and after we had 
seen Shakspeare’s tomb and birth-place, we went back to the inn there, where 
we slept that night, and I recollect that all night long I dreamt of nothing but a 
black gentleman, at full length, in plaster-of-Paris, with a lay down collar tied 
with two tassels, leaning against a post and thinking ; and when I awoke in the 
morning and described him to Mr. Nickleby, he said it was Shakspeare just as 
he had been when he was alive, which was very curious indeed. Stratford— 
Stratford,” continued Mrs. Nickleby, considering. ‘ Yes, I am positive about 
that, because I recollect I was in the family way with my son Nicholas at the 
time, and J had been very much frightened by an Italian image boy that very 
morning. In fact, it was quite a mercy, ma’am,” added Mrs. Nickleby, that my 
son did nt turn out to be a Shakspeare, and what a dreadful thing that would 
have been !” 

When Mrs. Nickleby had brought this interesting anecdote to a close, Pyke 
and Pluck, ever zealous in their patron’s cause, proposed the adjournment ofa 
detachment of the party into the next box ; and with so much skill were the 
preliminaries adjusted, that Kate, despite all she couid say or do to the contrary, 
had no alternative but to suffer herself to be led away by Sir Mulberry Hawk 
Her mother and Mr. Pluck accompanied them, but the worthy lady, pluining 
herself upon her discretion, took particular care not so much as to look at her 
daughter during the whole evening, and to seem wholly absorbed in the jokes 
and conversation of Mr. Pluck, who, having been appointed sentry over Mrs. 
Nickleby for that especial purpose, neglected on his side, no possible opportuni- 
ty of engrossing her attention 

Lord Frederick Verisopht remained in the next box to be talked to by Mrs. 
Wititterly, and Mr. Pyke was in attendance to throw in a word or two when 
necessary. As to Mr. Wititterly, he was sufficiently busy in the body of the 
house, informing such of his frends and acquaintance as happened to be there, 
that those two gentlemen up stairs, whom they had seen in conversation with 
Mrs. W., were the distinguished Lord Frederick Verisopht and his most intimate 
friend the gay Sir Mulberry Hawk—a communication which inflamed several 
respectable housekeepers with the utmost jealousy and rage, and reduced six- 
teen unmarried daughters to the very brink of despair. 

The evening came to an end at last, but Kate had yet to be handed down stairs 
by the detested Sir Mulberry ; and so skilfully were the manceuvres of Messrs 
Pyke and Pluck conducted, that she and the baronet were the last of the party, 
aud were even—without an appearance of eflort or design—left at some little 
distance behind. r 

** Don’t hurry, don’t hurry,” 
tempted to release her arm 

She made no reply, but still pressed forward 

“ Nay, then—” coolly observed Sir Mulberry, stopping her outright 

“You had best not seek to detain me, sir!” said Kate, angrily 

* And why not!” retorted Sir Mulberry ; 
you keep up this show of displeasure ?” 

* Show !” repeated Kate, indignantly. “ How dare you presume to speak to 
me, Sir—to address me—to come into my presence ?”’ 

‘* You look prettier in a passion, Miss Nickleby,”said Sir Mulberry Hawk stoop- 
ing down, the better to see her face : 


“« How comes she in such so- 


said Sir Mulberry, as Kate hastened on, and at- 


“« My dear creature, now why do 


“T hold you in the bitterest detestation and contempt, sir,” said Kate. “If | 


you find any attraction in looks of disgust and aversion, you—let me rejoin my 
frends, sir, mstantly W hatever considerations may have withheld me thus far, 
I will disregard them all, and take a course that even you might feel, if vou do not 
unmediately suffer me to proceed.” 
Sir Mulberry smiled, and still looking in her face and retaining her 
towards the door 
“Tf no regard for my sex or helpless situation will induce you to desist from this 
coarse and unmanly persecution,” said Kate, scarcely knowing, in the tumult of 
her passions, what s “| have a brother who will resent it dearly, one dav.” 
“Upon my soul!” exclaimed Sir Mulberry, as though quietly communing 
with himself; passing his arm round her waist as he spoke, “she looks 
beautiful, and [ hike her better 
and she ts in perfect repose '” 
How Kate reached the lobby where her friends were waiting she never kne w, 
but she hurried across it without at all regarding them, and disengaged herself sud- 


rm, walked 


more 
in this mood, than when her eyes are cast down, 








denly from her companion, sprang into the coach, and throwing herself into its 
darkest corner burst into tears. 

Messrs. Pyke and Pluck, knowing their cue, at once threw the party into 
great commotion by shouting for the carriages, and getting up a violent quarrel 
with sundry inoffensive bystanders ; in the midst of which tumult they put the 
affrighted Mrs. Nickleby m her chariot, and having got her safely off, turned 
their thoughts to Mrs. Wititterly, whose attention also they had now effectually 
distracted from the young lady, by throwing her into a state of the utmost con- 
fusion and consternation. At length, the conveyance in which she had come 
rolled off too with its load, and the four worthies, being left alone under the 
portico, enjoyed a hearty laugh together. 

“There,” said Sir Mulberry, turning to his noble friend. ‘“ Did’nt I tell 
you last night that if we could find where they were going by bribing a ser- 
vant —— my fellow, and then established ourselves cues by with the mother, 
these people’s honour would be our own? Why here it is, done in four-and- 
twenty hours. 

“ Ve—es,” 
ni-ight.” 

“Hear him,” said Sir Mulberry, turning to his two friends. ‘ Hear this 
discontented grumbler. Isn't it enough to make a man swear never to help him 
in his plots and schemes again? Jsn’t it an infernal shame?” 

Pyke asked Pluck whether it was not an infernal shame, and Pluck asked 
Pyke ; but neither answered. 

“Isn't it the truth ?”” demanded Verisopht. ‘ Wasn't it so?” 

“Wasn't it so!” repeated Sir Mulberry. ‘‘ How would you have had it? 
How could we have got a general invitation at first sight—come when you like, 
go when you like, stopas long as you like, do what you like—if you, the lord, 
had not made yourself agreeable to the foolish mistress of the house? Do J 
care for this girl, except as your friend? Haven't I been sounding your praises 
in her ears, and bearing her pretty sulks and peevishness all night for you? 
What sort of stuff do you think I’m made oft Would I do this for every man 
—Don't I deserve even gratitude in return?” 

“You're a deyvlish good fellow,” said the poor young lord, taking his friend's 
arm. ‘*Upon my life, you’re a deyvlish good fellow, Hawk.” 

“And I have done right, have 1!’ demanded Sir Mulberry. 

“ Quite ri-ght.” 

“ And like a poor, silly, good-natured, friendly dog as I am, eh!” 

“ Ye-es, ye-es—like a friend,” replied the other. 

* Well then,” replied Sir Mulberry, “I’m satisfied. And now let's go and 
have our revenge on the German baron and the Frenchman, who cleaned you 
out so handsomely last night.” 

With these words t! > friendly creature took his companion’s arm and led him 
away, turning half round as he did so, and bestowing a wink and a contemptuous 
smile on Messrs. Pyke and Pluck, who, cramming theirs handkerchiefs into their 
mouths to denote their silent enjoyment of the whole proceedings, followed their 
patron and his victim at a little distance. 


MRS. JAMESON’S NEW WORK. 


Winter Studies and Summer Rambles in Canada. By Mrs. Jameson. In 
3 vols. 

These studies and rambles were made in the course of the years 1836 and 
1837, in Canada—a country which now in a peculiar manner occupies the atten- 
tion of the public. It seems to be quite certain that the questions there at issue, 
and the real condition of the country, have been misunderstood by all parties in 
England, not excepting those statesinen who have legislated for the important 
colony, or rather conquest and colonies. At this moment anything tending to 
throw light on the great question will be received with avidity. Although Mrs. 
Jameson does not profess to take up the pen of a politician, her keen faculty of 
discernment, her good sense, and the opportunity she enjoyed (more particu- 
larly in Upper Canada) of collecting information from the best authorities, and 
of seeing the true bearing of things with her own eyes, have all led to the wri- 
ting of many pages, which may be considered as valuable contributions to poli- 
tical knowledge. We cannot too much commend her candour and impartiality. 
She is of no party, but anxious for the good of all. We should, however, do an 
injustice to this graceful book, by suggesting the notion that its prominent merit 
was of this temporary kind. Nor should we be much more correct or fair, if we 
induced the reader to fancy that it is a mere book of travels, devoted to the de- 
scription of the country, manners, and peculiarities, and nothing else ; for though 
there are descriptions of these kinds in abundance—all hit off with a most lively 
and happy pencil—they comprise but a part of the work, being mixed and varied 
with numerous sketches and essays of a totally different kind. Insome of these 
essays the fair and tasteful author exhibits powers of criticism of the highest order 

~imaginative and essentially poctical. ‘The fine arts, poetry, the drama,—chiefly 
German poetry and the German drama,—are favourite subjects, upon which she 
discourses not only feelingly and originally, but wisely. There are several things 
worthy of the author of the ‘“ Characteristics of Women,” and of that author as 
improved by time and earnest and devout study. We believe there is scarcely 
a living hand, except that hand which drew the delicious analyses of Shakspeare’s 
female characters, that could have written the criticisms upon the ‘ Correggio” 
of Ochlenschlager and ‘* Die Schuld ” of Mullner, which occur at an early part 
of the first vutamie uf “* Winter Studies and Sammer Rambles.”? Mrs. Jamesoti 
suggests that Coleridge must have had Mullner’s tragedy in his mind when he 
wrote his ‘“* Remorse.’ ‘There can be no doubt of it, though probably Coleridge 
was hardly aware of it himself. " 

To those who are unacquainted with Mrs. Jameson's Shakspeare Book, the 
folloy ng passage from the notes on the ‘‘ Correggio” will convey a notion of her 
happy manner of treating these dramatic subjects. 

‘“‘ Here is a tragedy, of which the prevading Interest is not low ambition and 
the pride of kings ; norlove, nor terror, nor murder, nor the rivalship of princes, 
nor the fall of dynasties, nor any of the usual forms of tragic incident—but arr, 
high art—its power as developed within the individual soul—its influence on the 
minds of others. This idea is embodied in the character of Correggio ; yet he 
is no abstraction, but perfectly individualis: |. All those traits of his life and 
peculiar habits and disposition, handed down by tradition, are most carefully 
preserved, and the result is a most admirable portrait of the artist and the man. 
His gentleness, his tenderness, his sensitive modesty, his sweet, loving, retiring 
disposition, are all touched with exquisite delicacy. ‘The outbreak of noble self- 
confidence, when he exclaimed, after gazing on Raffuelle’s St. Cecilia, ‘ Anch’ 
io sono Pittore !” is beautifully introduced. ‘The sight of the same picture sent 
La Francia home to his bed to dic, so at least it is said ; but Correggio was not a 
man todie of another’s excellence, though too oftendoubting his own. ‘The 
anecdote of the man who was saved from the rapacity and vengeance of a robber 
by an appeal to one of his pictures, and the story of his paying his apothecary 
with one of his finest works,* are also real incidents of the painter's life, intro- 
duced with the most picturesque effect. 

“Those who have travelled through the forests of Catholic Germany and Ita- 
ly, must often have seen a Madonna, or a Magdalen, in a rude frame, shrined 
against the knotted trunk of an old oak overshadowing the path; the green grass 
waving round, a votive wreath of wild flowers hung upon the rude shrine, and 
in front a little space worn bare by the knees of travellers who have turned aside 
from their journey to rest in the cool shade, and put up an Ave Maria, or an Ora 
pro Nobis. I well remember once coming on such a Madonna ina _ wild wood- 
land path near Vollbriicken, in Upper Austria. Two little, half-naked children, 
and a gaunt, black-bearded wood-cutter, were kneeling before it ; and from afar 
the songs of some peasants gathering in the harvest were borne on the air. ‘The 
Magdalen of Correggio, the same which is now in the Dresden gallery, and mul- 
tiplied in prints and copies through the known world, is represented, without any 
violent stretch of probability, as occupying such a situation ; nor are we left in 
doubt as to the identity of the picture ; it 1s described in three or four exquisite 
lines. It is beautiful, —is it not ’—where Correggio comments on his work, as 
he is presenting tt to the old hermit :— 


replied the dupe. ‘ But I have been tied to the old woman all 





‘ An erring maiden, that in fear or penitence 
Flies, like the timid hind, to the deep woods, 
Secking t’eseape the snares around her laid— 
And it is good to see a hapless woman 
That has once fallen redeem herself ;—in truth, 
There be few men methinks could do as much.” 
“And the reply of Silvestro places the lovely form before us, painted in 
words. 
‘ What a picture! 
This dark o’erhanging shade, the long fair hair, 
The delicate white skin, the dark blue robe, 
The full luxuriant life, the grim death’s head, 
The tender womanhood, and the great book— 
These various contrasts have you cunningly 
Brought into sweetest harmony.’ 
“The manner in which Correggio betrays his regret on parting with his pic- 
ture, is also natural and most exquisite 
‘Well for the poet! he can never have 
The children of his soul beside him here : 
The painter is a needy father; he 
Sends his poor children out in the wide world 
To seek their fortune.’ 
ss Group d around Corr 


ggio in every possible degree of harmony and con- 
trast, we have a varic 


ty of figures all sufficiently marked, each in itself com- 





* © The Christ on the Mount of Olives, now, if Lremember rightly, in possession of 
the Duke of Wellington.” 
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plete, and all aiding in carrying out the main effect, the apotheosis of the artist 
ero. 

‘Nor has Ochlenschliger made his tragedy the vehicle for mere declamation, 
nor for inculeating any particular system of art or set of principles. In Michael 
Angelo and in Giulio Romano we have exhibited two artist-minds as different 
from each other and from Antonio Correggio as can be imagined. The haughty, 
stern, arrogant, but magnanimous and magnificent Michael Angelo, can with 
difficulty be brought to appreciate, or even look upon, a style so different from 
his own, and thunders out his rule of art like Olympian Jove. The gay, confi- 
dent, generous, courteous Giulio Romano is less exclusive, if less severely 
grand, in his taste. The luxuriant grace of Correggio, the blending of the purely 
natural with the purely ideal, in his conceptions of beauty, are again distinct 
from both these ~- masters. Again the influence of art over minds variously 
constituted is exhibited in the tender wife of Correggio, the favourite model for 
his Madonnas ; the old hermit Silvestro; the high-born, beautiful enthusiast, 
Celestina, who places the laurel-wreath on the brow of the sleeping painter , 
and the peasant girl, Lauretta, who gives him drink when fainting with thirst ; 
and the ~— robber, and the careless young noble, with whom art is subser- 
vient to his vanity and his passions ; and the vulgar villain of the piece, Battis- 
ta, who alone is absolutely insensible to its influence ; all these form as beauti- 
ful a group, and as perfect in keeping, as we can meet in dramatic literature 
Then there are such charming touches of feeling, such splendid passages of 
description and aphorisms on art, which seize on the fancy and cling to the me- 
mory ! while the allusions to certain well-known pictures, bringing them before 
the mind’s eye in a few expressive and characteristic words, are delicious to the 
aniateur. 

‘The received account of the cause of Correggio’s death rests on a tradition,* 
which later researches render very problematical ; but it remains uncontradicted 
that he lived and died poor—that his health was feeble and delicate—his life 
retired and blameless ; and the catastrophe has been so long current and credit- 
ed, that the poet has done well to adhere to the common tradition. In the very 
moment that Correggio sinks into death, a messenger arrives from the Duke of 
Mantua with splendid offers of patronage. He comes too late. Art and the 
world are the heirs of the great man’s genius; his poor family follow him heart- 
broken to the grave.” 

This is beautiful writing—the thought of one poet upon another A little 
further on in the same volume we come to the touching sketch of the life of an 
applauded actress, Madame Ameth, once Antoinette Adamberger, and the belov- 
ed of the poet Kérner, whose glorious death on the field of battle will not soon 
be forgotten—whose song to the ** Sword” will be sung whenever the honest 
Germans are called upon to defend the independence of their country. Mrs 
Jameson, flying with winged thoughts and affections from Lake Ontario and the 
young capital of Toronto to the banks of the Danube and the antique Vienna, 
thus discourses of her friend. 

“It was not till we had been for some time intimate that I ever heard her al- 
lude to Kérmer. One evening as we were sitting alone, she gave me, with much 
feeling and graphic power, and even more simplicity, some particulars of her first 
interview with him, and the circumstance which led to their encouragement. | 
should tell you that she was at the time a favourite actress of the Court Theatre, 
and excelled particularly in all characters that required more of delicacy,and grace 
and dignity, than of power and passion ; those of Thekla in the ‘Wallenstein,’ 
and Jerta in the ‘Schuld,’ being considered as her masterpeices.” 

+ * * * * * > * 


“At the period of Kérmer’s arrival, Antoinette was ill in consequence of the 
extreme severity of the winter of that year, and the rehearsal of the ‘* Griine Do- 
mino” was put off from day to day, from week to week, till Korner became ab- 
solutely impatient. At this time he had not been introduced to Antoinette, and 
it was suspected that the beauty of Anna Kriiger had captivated him. At length, 
the convalescence of the principal actress was announced, the day for the long- 
deferred rehearsal arrived, and the performers had assembled in the green-room 
Now, it happened, that in the time of the late cmpress,t the representation of 
Schiller’s ‘ Marie Stuart’ had been forbidden, because her imperial majesty had 
been greatly scandalized by the indecorous quarrel scene between Queen Eliza- 
beth and Queen Mary, and particularly by the catastrophe of the latter, regard- 
ing the whole play as extremely dangerous and derogatory to all crowned heads, 
more especially female ones. On her death it was hoped that this prohibition 
would be repealed, and the performers presented a petition to that effect. The 
emperor, however, steadily refused, on the plea that he had promised the empress 
never to permit the representation of the tragedy.t The refusal had just been 
received, and the whole corps dramatique were ina state of commotion, and di- 
vided on the merits of the case. Korner, in particular, was in a pertect fever of 
indignation, and exclaimed, in no measured terms, against the edict which de- 
prived the public of one of Schiller’s masterpieces, in tenderness to the caprices 
of an old woman now in her grave, ef cetera. ‘The greater number of those prt 
sent sympathised with him. ‘The dispute was at its height when Antoinette en- 
tered the room, still weak from recent illness, and wrapped up in cloaks and furs 
Her comrades crowded around her with congratulations and expressions of atten- 
tion, and insisted that the matter in dispute should be referred to “Toni ;’ Korner, 
meanwhile, standing by in proud silence ; he had not yet been introduced. When 
the affair was stated, and the opinions of the majority vehemently pressed on her, 
she replicd in her gentle menner, ‘I do not pretend to judge about the injury 
done to the public, or the expediency or inexpediency ofthe matter; it is a sim- 
ple question between right and wrong—between truth and falsehood. For my- 
self, I can only say, that if I had made a promise to a person I loved, or to any 
one, I would keep it as long as I had life myself, and the death of that person 
would render such a promise not less, but more binding, more sacred, if possible.’ 

** This simple appeal to principle and truth silenced all. Korner said no more, 
but his attention was fixed, and from that moment, as he told her afterwards, he 
loved her; his feelings were interested before he had even looked into her eyes ; 
and it is no wonder that those eyes, when revealed, completed the conquest. 

“Within a few weeks they were betrothed lovers, and within a few months 
afterwards the patriotic war (die Freiheits-Kriege) broke out, and Korner joined 
Lutzow’s volunteers. His fate is well known. Young and handsome, a poet 
and a hero, loving, and in the full assurance of being loved, with all! life’s fairest 
visions and purest affections fresh about his head and heart, he perished—the 
miniature of ‘Toni’ being found within his bosom next to the little pocket-book 
in which he had written the Song of the Sword—the first shattered by the bullet 
which had found his heart, the latter stained with his blood; [ have seen it,— 
held itin my hand! Now, will you believe, that within three or four months af- 
wards, when Antoinette was under the obligation to resume her professional du- 
ties, the first character she was ordered to play was that of Thekla? In 
vain she entreated to be spared this outrage to every feeling of a heart yet 
bleeding from her loss; the greater her reluctance, the greater the effect 
which would be produced on the curiosity and sympathy of the public ;— 
this, I suppose, was the cold calculation of the directory! She was not excused; 
and after going through the scene in which the Swedish captain relates to Thekla 
the death of her lover,|| the poor Antoinette was carried from the stage by her 
aunt almost lifeless, and revived only to give way to such agonies of grief and 
indignation as threatened her reason 

‘‘Madame Arneth is remarkably calm and simple in her manner, and more 
than twenty years had elapsed since she had been thus insulted and tortured ; 
but when she alluded to this part of her history, she became gradually convulsed 
with emotion, trembled in every limb, and pressed her hands npon her eyes, 
from which the tears wou/d gush in spite of an effort to resirain them.” 


+ » * * + * > * 


* Antoinette had suffered what a woman of quiet but proud temper never for- 
gets or forgives. She had made up her mind to quit the stage, and there was 
only one way of doing so with honour. Fouryears after the death of Kérne: 
she married Mr. Arneth, one of the directors of the Imperial Museum, an amiable 
man considerably older than herself,§ and with whom she has lived happily. Be- 
fore I left Vienna she presented me with a book which Korner had given her, 
containing his autograph and the dramas he had written for her—‘ Die Toni,’ 
‘der Griine Domino,’ and others. I exclaimed thoughtlessly, ‘O how can you 
part with it?’ and she replied, with a sweet seriousness, ‘ When | married a 
worthy man who loved me and trusted me, I thought there coald be no wavering 
of the heart between past recollections and present duties ; I put this and all 
other objects connected with that first period of my life entireiy away, and I 
have never looked at it since. Take it! and believe me, even nov, it is better 
in your hands than in mine.’ And mineit shall never leave.” 

When we get Mrs. Jameson on her German recollections and studies, we 
would never leave her. We have done with midnight lamps as things prejudi- 


* That of Vasari, who states that he died in extreme poverty: that, having received 
in Parma a payment of sixty crowns, which was churlishly made to him in copper, he 
walked to the city of Correggio with this load on his back from anxiety to relieve his 
family, and died in consequence of the effort. Lanzi and other of his biographers dis- 
trust this story, and have pointed out its improbability. Whateverthe cause of his death, 
the expressions of Annival Caracci are conclusive as to the neglect and poverty in which 
he lived.” 

+ Maria-Theresa-Caroline of Naples, who died in 1807. 

t Ido not know whether the emperor was ever induced to break this promise. It was 
after his death that | saw the Marie Stuart performed at Vienna, where Madame Schioe- 
der and Madile Fournier appeared as Queen Elizabeth and Mary Stuart.” 

| ** It will be remembered that the death of Theodore Korner was similar to that of Max 
Piccolomini.” 

6 “Madame Arnuth is now Vorleserin (reader) to the Empress Dowager, and entrusted 
with the direction of a school, founded by the Empress for the children of soldiers. In 
Austria only two soldiers in each company were allowed to marry, and the female chil- 
dren of such marriages ae.'in a manner, predestined to want and intarny In the 
school under Madame Arnuth’s direction | found (in 1835) toerty-five children, well man 
aged and healthy. The benevolence which suggeste< such an institution is, without 
doubt, se we y; but what shall we say of the system which makes such an institu- 
tium necessary ?” 
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Cal to health and eyesight ; but we could read her on these subjects, from dawn 
to sunset, without weariness. 

‘Ce qui est moins que moi, m’éteint et m'assomme: ce qui est d cété de 
moi m’ennuie et me fatigue: iln’y a que ce qui est aw-dessus de moi qui me 
soutienne et m’arrache 4 moi-méme.’* This is trae—how true, I feel, and far 
more prettily said than I could say it; and this it is that during these last few 
dasy of illness and solitary confinement, I took refuge in another and a higher 
world and bring you my ideas thereupon. 

“T have been reading over again the Iphigenia, the Tasso, and the Egmont 
of Goéthe. 

‘Iphigenia is all repose ; Tasso all emotion ; Egmont all action and passion 
Iphigenia rests upon the grace and grandeur of form—it is statuesque through- 
out. ‘Tasso is the strife between the poetic and prosaic nature. Egmont is the 
working ofthe real ; all here is palpable, practical—even love itself. 

“Tlaid down the Tasso with a depth of emotion which I have never felt but 
after reading Hamlet, to which alone I could compare it; but this is a tragedy 
profound and complete in effect, without the intervention of any evil principle, 
without a dagger, without a death, without a tyrant, without a traitor! The 
truth of Leonora d’Este’s character struck me forcibly ; it is true to itself, as a 
character,—true to all we know of her history. ‘The shadow which a hidden 
love has thrown over the otherwise transparent and crystalline simplicity of her 
mind is very charming—more charming from the contrast with her friend Leo- 
nora Santivale, who reconciles herself to the project of removing Tasso with ex- 
quisite feminine subtlety and sentimental cunning.” 

* * * * * * * * 

‘Iphigenia is an heroic tragedy—Tasso a poetical tragedy. Clavigo is what 
the Germans call a burgerliche, or domestic tragedy (tragédie bourgeoise.) I 
did not read this play as I read the ‘Tasso, borne aloft in the ideal, floating on the 
wings of enthusiasm between the earth and stars; but I laid it down with a ter- 
rible and profound pain—yes, pain! for it was worse and deeper than mere emo- 
tion. Yet it is difficult to speak of Clavigo as a work of art. ‘The matter-of-fact 
simplicity of the plot, the every-day nature of the characters, the prosaic senti- 
ments, the deep homely pathos of the situations, are almost too real,—they 
are brought home to our own bosoms, our own experience,—they are just what, 
in feeling most, we can least dare to express. The scene between Carlos and 
Clavigo, in which Carlos dissuades his friend from marrying the woman to whom 
he was engaged, is absolutely wonderful. If Clavigo yielded to any mere per- 
suasion or common-place arguments, he would be a despicable wretch,—we 
should fee! no interest about him, and it would also belie the intellect with which 
he is endowed. — It is to that intellect Carlos addressed himself. 
under one point of view—that of common sense—are unanswerable. His _rea- 
soning, springing from conviction, is reason itself. What can be more practically 
wise than his calculations—more undeniably true than his assertions! His rhe- 
toric, dictated as it is by real friendship, and full of fire and animation, is even 
more overwhelming frorn its sincerity than its eloquence ; and his sarcastic ob- 
servations on poor Marie Beaumarchais, on her want of personal attractions, her 
ill health, her foreign manners; on the effect she will produce on society as his 
wife, and the clog she must prove to his freedom and ambitious career, are so well 
aimed, so well meant, so well founded, that far from hating Carlos and despising 
Clavigo, we are impressed with a terror, a sympathy, a sort of fearful fascina- 
tion. Every one who reads this play must acknowledge, and with an inward 
shuddering, that it is possible he might have yielded to this conventional com- 
mon sense, this worldly logic, even for want of arguments to disprove it. The 
only things left out in the admirable reasonings and calculations of Carlos are 
nature and conscience, to which, in their combination, the world have agreed to 
give the name of Romance. 
our nature violated with impunity ; never yet was the voice of conscience si- 
lenced without retribution. In the tragedy, the catastrophe is immediate and 
terrible ; in real life it might come in some other shape, or it might come later, 
but it would come—of that there is no doubt. 





“The accusation which has been frequently made against Goethe, that not- 
withstanding his passionate admiration for women, he has throughout his works 
wilfully and systematically depreciated womanhood, is not just, in my opinion. 
No doubt he is not so universal as Shakspeare, nor so ideal as Schiller; but 
though he might have taken a more elevated and a more enlarged view of the 
sex, his portraits of individual women are as true as truth itself. His idea of wo- 
men generally was like that entertained by Lord Byron, rather oriental and sul- 
danish; he ts alittle of the bashaw persu ‘sion i 
who knew him intimately, had no notion of heroic woman’ (Heldenfrauen ;) 
‘in poetry, he thought them unnatural—in history, false. For such delinea- 
tions as Schuller’s Joan of Arc, and Stauffacher’s wife (in Wilhelm Tell,) he had 
neither faith nor sympathy.’ 

“Hie only heroic and ideal creation is the Iphigenia, and she is as perfeet and 
as pure as a piece of Greck sculpture I think it a proof that he did not under- 
stand or like the active heroism of Amazonian ladies, that he had a very sublime 
idea of the passive heroism of female nature. The basis of the character is truth 
‘The drama 1s the very triumph of unsullied, unflinching truth. It has been said 
that Goéthe intended this character as a portrait of the Grand Duchess Louise of 
Weimar. ‘The imfention of the poet remains doubtful ; but it should seem that 


fromthe first moment the resemblance was generally admitted; and what a | 


glorious compliment to the Duchess was this acknowledgment! It was through 
this true-heartedness, this immutable integrity in word and deed, and through no 
shining qualities of mind, or blandishments of manner, that she prevailed over 
the angry passions, and commanded the respect of Napoleon, a man who openly 
contemned women, but whose instructions to his ambassadors and ministers al- 
ways ended with ‘Soignez les femmes,’ a comment of deep import on our false 
position and fearful power.” 
[fn our next we shall copy Mrs. Jameson’s account of her visit to Niagara. ] 


* Mademoiselle de L’Espinasse. 
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AFFAIRS IN THE EAST. 

From Blackwood’s Magazine 

Every body knows that our empire in the East is entirely one of opinion ; that 
the vast realms of Hindostan have been won by the sword, and must be main- 
tained by the sword ; and that it depends upon the chance of perpetual success, 
not merely for its prosperity, but for its existence. 


tered among ninety millions of Asiatics, directly subjected to their empire, and 
a still greater number in the tributory and allied states. How so small a body 


of Europeans should ever have succeeded in acquiring and maintaining an em- | 


pure at the distance of eight thousand miles fromthe British islands, over so im- 
mense a body, most of them hardly inferior to the European race in hardihood 
and valour, trained to discipline, and supplied with military implements of war 
fully as powerful, will be a subject of never-ceasing astonishment, and is not 
rightly appreciated by this gen ration, only because, like any other prodigy with 
which we have long been familiar, it has ceased to be an object of present sur- 
prise. But one thmg is perfectly plain, and must be quite obvious even to the 
inost superficial observer,—that such an empire can be maintained only by the 
most consummate wisdom and firmness on the part of the local government— 
by the maintenance of a powerful European force, and by the most sedulous at- 
tention, both to the material interests and the rights of property in the immense 
mass of our Oriental subjects. Evenif no external danger threatened : if no 
northern power was at hand to take advantage of any weakness in our Indiar 
administration, and no northera diplomacy to combine the Courts of Centra 
Asia into a powerful league against us, still, common-sense has long demonstrat- 
ed to every man capable of thinking and acquainted with the subject, that our 
Indian empire stood on the most precarious foundation ; and that by disaffection 
among the native troops, almost before the alarming tidings could reach the British 
shores, the splendid fabric might be levelled with the dust. 

What, then, has been the policy of the British Government? Have they em- 
ployed the precious years of peace in our Eastern dominions in increasing our 
European force—augmenting our native military establishment—conciliating the 
afiections of the native soldiers—strengthening our frontier towards the north 
and west, and securing ourselves by alliances among the powers of Central Asia’ 
Have we established a powerful fleet of armed steam-boats on the Indus, and 
rendered that great river, seventeen hundred miles in length, the true frontier of 
Hindostan against European or Asiatic power, an impenetrable barrier to hostile 
arms? Have we established militarv camps on its shores, and erected forts to 
support the operations of the frontier troops, and established a national force ca- 
pable of supporting those in front in case of disaster’ Have we conciliated the 
affections of the inhabitants in our rear, and secured the attachment of the native 
troops by liberal allowances and retired establishments held safely? Have we 
promoted industry through Hindostan by opening to it the unfettered market of 
the British empire, and won the hearts of all classes by the impartial adminis- 
tration of the revenue, and the steady security given to the existing land rights? 
Alas! we have done the very reverse of all these things; and in order to enable 
our readers to form some estimate of the infatuation which, for the last ten years, 
has pervaded our Indian Councils, under the influence of the parsimonious, nig- 
gardly ideas of the masses at home, we shal! subioin aslicht sketch of the steps 
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which have been taken to injure our magnificent Eastern dominions during the 
d sastrous era of Re form, which will probabi excite some attention fr ym the evi- 
dent approach of the tume when the effects of our policy and the strength of our 
emptre there are to be put lo che test 

We possessed, fifteen years ago, two Ime of battle ships, and several strong 
frigates inthe Indian ocean, having their principal station at Bombay : force ar 
ply sufficient to have secured our predominance in the Persian Gulf, and ren 
dered certain the co operation of Mushat, and all the powers on the shores of 


His arguments, | 


But never yet were the feelings and instincts of | 


‘ Goethe,’ said a friend of mine ' 


Forty or fifty thousand En- | 
ropeans, including five-and-twenty thousand soldiers, are there to be found seat- | 
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Persia and Arabia. We have sold off, or dismantled, the whole of this fleet, in 
order to make a show of reduced expenditure. ‘The India Company have not a 
ship of war of their own in the Indian Ocean, and whatever ships we may send 
there will form a deduction from the naval strength of Great Britain. We had 
till very lately just three weak battalions on the Saas and the nearest troops to 
support them in the rear were a hundred and fifty miles distant. While neglect- 
ing thus our foreign defences, we have still more ruinously weakened our internal 
resources. We have reduced the European native force, which, in 1827, was 
33,000, to twenty-five regiments, mustering little more than 19,000 men, and the 
native army, which in the former year was 260,000, to 155,000. All this we 
have done in the full knowledge of the truth emphatically impressed upon our 
Government, by our greatest commanders in India, even at the moment of their 
most — triumphs, that, without an adequate proportion of European troops, 
which should never be less than a fourth of that of the native soldiers, it was 
impossible to expect success in India, and that our empire in the East, on the 
—— of the first European power, would be seriously endangered. 

‘o man of sense ever imagined that the Russians would set out from the ex- 
treme point of their own frontier to march across Persia, Cabul, and all the in- 
tervening countries to the Indus, fighting all the way, and without either alli- 
ances, fortresses, magazines, or stores to facilitate their advance. The way in 
which it was all along foreseen Russia would act, would be to go on step by 
step, consolidating her power by successive acquisitions, and taking care always 
to precede her legions by subsidiary treaties, and alliances which might enable 
her to march through all the intervening country as through her own dominions, 
and pour at last, with an accumulated force, upon the northern provinces of 
Hindostan. It is in vain to say that it is impossible for the Russian troops to 
march down from Russ to India, when the British troops are preparing to 
march up from Delhi and Agrah to Cabul and Candahar, a distance of 2000 mules, 
If any person will look at the map, he will find that, if our troops arrive in these 
regions, they will have gone more than half way from Calcutta to the shores of 
the Caspian, from which the Russian troops have to set out. They are setting 
| Out avowedly to anticipate the Russians in the possession of Cabul, and in all 
probability to assist the Shah of Herat in his resistance to the Russian guile and 
Persian forces. 

After all, however, it may confidently be predicted that it is not in Central 
Asia that the British end Russian powers will first come in contact. The de- 
cisive point lies nearer home ; Constantinople is the glittering prize which is 
destined to bring these two mighty empires into collision. In fact, such is the 
importance of Constantinople, both in a political and commercial point of view, 
that it may safely be said to be the gate to India, as well as the key to all the 
political influence of Central Asia. Marshal Marmont has declared, in his late 
interesting and valuable travels, that such is the strength of Constantinople, 
arising from the impregnable fortifications of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles, by 
which alone it can be approached by sea, and the extraordinary difficulty of 
bringing any considerable army either over the Balkan, or through Asia Minor 
| by land, that whichever party first gets possession of it, will, in all probability, 
be able to mantain it against the utmost efforts of the other. No one can doubt 
| that if the Turks were to admit an English ficet through the Dardanelles, and 
| Admiral Stopford were to anchor with an adequate force off the Seraglio Point, 
| all the efforts of Russia would be unable to achieve the conquest of Constanti- 
|nople. Every thing, therefore, in this great struggle depends upon the priority 

of occupation, and we devoutly hope that the firmness, both of the Divan, and of 
the English Government, may lead, ere long, to results which will arrest the 
haughty supremacy which Russia has so long exercised in the east of Europe. 

But while the great contest, which every man of sense and foresight has long 
anticipated, is now drawing to a crisis, let us consider what preparations Eng- 
land has been making to meet the struggle. That the struggle was approach- 
ing, and that, too, rapidly, has been long manifest to every person of ordinary 
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| intelligence, unless England was prepared to relinquish all pretensions to her 
former maritime power. Without going farther into detail, it is sufficient to say 
that the seisure of the Vixen, and the treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi were such blows 
at her maritime power that no nation could possibly submit to. In the case of the 
Vixen, Russia took upon herself to proclaim and enfore a maritime blockade of the 
| coast of Circassia, when that country was neither a part of the Russian dominion, 
nor were tts harbours blockaded by any force sufficient to make the entering ina 
matter of danger, which is the only principle on which a favourable blockade can 
| be justified by the law of nations. But gross as was this outrage upon the British 
| flag it was nothing to that which took place, when, by the treaty of Unkiar-Skeles- 
si, Dardanelles were declared forever closed to the British men-of-war.. The pre- 
tension thus assumed by Russia, and acquiesced in by Turkey, of declaring the 
| Euxine a Russian lake, and permitting no ship of war of any other nation to en- 
| ter it, excepting the Turkish and the Russian, was so perfectly monstrous, that 
} nothing but a conviction of the infatuation of England at the time could ever 
have induced Russia to make the demand, and nothing but the most violent 
paroxysin of political madness could ever have induced England to acquiesce for 
one moment in its establishment. What right had Russia to assume to herself 
the command of the Dardanelles and the Black Sea? Had not Austria an equal 
interest with her in the navigation of those waters—Austria, who possesses three- 
fourths of the course of the Danube, and to whose empire that mighty stream 
is the great artery of the state? Had not Circassia and Persia an interest on | 
aceount of the multitude of rivers which « mpty thamealeas inta the Euxrine, 
, and the numerous harbours which crowd its eastern shores? Had not Great 
Britain, and France, and Holland, and all the maritime of Europe a decided in- 
terest to navigate the Euxine with their ships of war, in order to protect their 
merchantmen, or the mercantile establishments which may be carrying on busi- 
ness on the shores of the Black Seat’ England has longer possessed a greater 
maritime power than any other country in the world ; but did she, even in the 
days of Chatham and Nelson, ever pretend that no ships but those of France 
| 
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| and England should pass the Straits of Dover? What would the world say if 
| England were ever to conclude a treaty with Spain, by which no ships bnt those 
| of England and Spain should pass the Straits of Gibraltar, or with Denmark, 
| that none but British or Danish ships should pass the Sound? Russia would 
have been the first to exclaim against such a treaty as an unheard of violation 
| of her neutral rights. The thing is so perfectly monstrous, that it won't bear a 
| moment’s argument. !t is of itvelf an ample ground for entering into an alliance 
| with the Turks, founded upon the principle of restormg an equal navigation of 


is 
merce with Austria, and no one can doubt that under this treaty of commerce 
are veiled, or to it have been added, secret articles of a political character. In 
truth, the earnest desire of Austria to take the lead m opposing the cease- 
less usurpation of Russia on the shores of Black Sea, have long been known to 
all the diplomatic circles in Europe ; and it was nothing but the fatal revolt of 
the Barricades and the accession of England to the revolutionary cause in 1830. 
which prevented the formation of the powerful league between England ond 
Austria eight years age, which would have effectually arrested the progress of 
Russia in the east of Europe. Metternich laboured incessantly at that period 
to form a league of the European powers, to oppose the advance of Russia in 
that direction ; the Duke of Wellington was cautiously, but firmly, proceeding 
in the attempt to organize such analliance, when all these salutary plans were 
blown into the air by the sudden wheel which England then made to the side of 
revolution. Decisive evidence is to be found among the State Papers, quoted 
in the Port-folio, of the efforts of Prince Metternich in this respect, and of the 
fact that it was the resistance of France alone, at that period, which prevented 
the formation of a league for its accomplishment. In a secret despatch from 
Count Pozzo di Borgo to the Russian Government, dated Paris, Dec. 14, 1828, 
is stated, ‘‘ The malevolent intentions and the hostile preparations of the Court 
of Vienna against Russia are facts known to all Europe. The Imperial Cabinet 
has penetrated them in their commencement and followed them in their progress 
and the servants of the Emperor have signalized their existence and combated 
their effects. 

It was after having inundated the public with distorted or exaggerated state- 
ments of supposed reverses of the Russian army, and of the success and supe- 
riority of the Turks, that Prince Metternich proposed to the Cabinet of 
to actin concert with him im order to form aleague, into which France and Prus- 
sia would be drawn, with the view of interfering between Russia and Turkey ; and 
to impose peace upon his Majesty the Emperor. 

‘* Youare aware, M. le Comte, that according to the plan of the Chancel- 
lor of the Court and the State, the Duke of Wellington was to undertake the 
task as regards France, and to guide her to his ends, while the former was to be 
answerable for Prussia.” 

And, after enumerating the various steps taken by Metternich to achieve this 
object, Pozzo di Borgo concludes— 

** Such is, M. le Comte, a faithful recital of all that I had gathered upon this 
new attempt of Prince Metternich, and upon the mode and the expressions. My 
opinion is, that, seeing the intimacy which exists between the Cabinets of Eng- 
land and Vienna, Prince Esterhazy has concealed nothing from the Duke of 
Wellington and Lord Aberdeen, but that both have felt the inconvenience and 
impossibility of carrying such a plan into practice when France has declared that 
she will not concur in it.” 

Austria, however, was not discouraged ; and it was entirely in consequence o 
the formidable military preparations of that power, joined to the energetic re- 
monstrances of England under the Duke of Wellington’s Administration, that 
the conquest of Constantinople, by the Russians, was prevented after they had 
crossed the Balkan. It appears by a note presented by Count Crasinsky, the 
French Envoy, to Metternich, dated 6th June 1829, that the military prepara- 
tions of Austria at that period were of the most formidable description. He 
stated :— 

“The Landwehr is revived. the number of individuals exempted from this 
service restricted, and that it is assembled during two months in autumn. In 
the course of last year each regiment of cavalry has received from 250 to 400 
additional horses; this year orders have been given to purchase horses for artil- 
lery and wagyons. Even in the capital, workmen of every kind are rigorous- 
ly enlisted, in order to complete equipments and saddlery for the military maga- 
; In the arsenals, and in the manufactories for arms, reigns an extraordi- 
nary activity. Artillery and ammunition are continually being sent by the 
Danube into Hungary; they are always embarked by night. Since last year, 
when these successive transmissions commenced, the fortresses of Hungary 
must be amply provided with necessaries. It would appear, then, that these 
objects have another destination. ‘The greater part of the general officers have 
been assembled at Vienna for several weeks back, and have had conferences. 
The same thing took place in 1809, before the opening of the campaign. 
This shows the intention of taking some very important military measures.” 

Every one knows what was the result of these demonstrations. Russia 
was arrested in the career of conquest; and, notwithstanding the passage of 
the Balkan, real independence was preserved to Turkey by the peace of Adn- 
anople. What, then placed the power of the Porte finally under the dominion 
of their northern enemy? Nothing but the infatuation of the Whig Govern- 
ment in 1834 led to the point-blank refusal of any assistance to the Grand 
Seigneur, and to the consequent prostration of Turkey into the arms of her 


zines. 


mortal cnemy 

And what was the boasted enterprise in which we were engaged at the time 
when Turkey was thus reduced to extremities, which prevented us from send- 
inga single frigate to extricate Constantinople from the grasp of the Russians? 
It was the blockading the Scheldt when Antwerp was besieged by Marshal 
Gerard. And observe what was said of Antwerp was as a point of hostility 
against Great Britain, by the person in the world who knew best how it should 
be attacked. ‘ Napoleon,” says Las Cases, ‘attached the utmost importance to 
the posweession ef Antieerp. He had formed for it the most gigantic projects ; 
he was accustomed to say that Antwerp alone was worth a province, a little 
kingdom. He was attached to it as one of the most important of his creations. 
He had done much for Antwerp, but nothing to what he intended to have done. 
By sea he wished to have made it a pomt of mortal attack against England ; 
by land to have made it a point &’ appuiin case of disaster; a refuge for an 
army, where it might withstand a year of open trenches. Such was his attach- 
ment to it that he repeatedly declared, at St. Helena, that Antwerp, was one of 
the chief causes of his being there ; for that ifhe could have prevailed upon 
himself to part with it he might have obtained peace at Chatillon.”* Eng- 
iand, under the Whig Administration, was unable to save Constantinople, the 
key of India, from the grasp of Russia, because she was completely engrossed in 
restoring Antwerp, the great outwork ef Napoleon against the independence of 
England to France 

All these consequences, which are now developing themselves with such rapid- 
itv, and are staring us in the face in every quarter of the globe, were at that 





the Euxine to all nations ; and if Russia considers that as a reason for declaring 
| war, upon the ground that it is a violation of the treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi, 1t 
must be manifest to all the world that she has lighted the flames of hostility, in 
order to support a monstrous and unprineipled violation of the rights of other 
| nations. 
| How, then, it may be asked, did Russia gain this enormous advantage? How 
j did it happen that Turkey, whose animosity to the Museovite power, inflamed 
| by wrongs, and envenomed by religious hatred, should have thus consented to a 
treaty which placed in the hands of Russia the gates of her capital, and all but 
placed her neck under the foot of her redoubtable enemy? The answer ts ob- 
| vious. Jt was the supineness of England, occasione d by the total absorption of | 
| the national thought in political passion, and the culpable weakness of her Ad- 
| ministration, bent upon nothing but revolutionary advancement, which was the | 
| sole cause of this enormous advantage being gained by the Russian autocrat 
' The circumstances are well known which led to this woful result. Ali Pacha, } 
| the ruler of Egypt, revolted against the Ottoman sway. He defeated the Turks | 
| in several encounters, and brought the empire to the brink of ruin in the deci- | 
| ve battle of Koniah. The rest shall be given in the words of the Edinburgh | 
| Review 
“'There is much reason to suspect that the revolt of Ali Pacha, like many | 
| others of the same kind, was secretly instigated by Russia, with the intention of 
| interfering on one side or another,,as chance and the fortune of war should de- | 
cide. The Sultan applied to this country for aid. But this application came in | 
the form and at a time when it was hardly possible for our Government to com- | 
ply with it. For it was in October, when the late Parliament, though not yet | 
defunct, had closed its labours, and could not, with any decency, have been re- | 
assembled, and when there was no possibility for the new parliament to meet 
till January. ‘The Government, therefore, would have been rash and inconsider- 
ate,which, without the power of soon acquiring the sanction of Parliament, should | 
have complied with a request that would insantly have incurreda very large ex- 
pense, and incurred the hazard of a general war. We had also other important | 
matters on our hands. Portugal and Belgium demanded the strictest atten- | 
tion, while our fleets occupied the mouths of the Scheldt and the Tagus.”’ 
Here, then, is the explanation of the extraordinary advantage gained, and | 
monstrous usurpation then made by Russia. We were so busy advancing the 
cause of revolution in Belgium and Portugal, and had our naval forees so com- 
pletely engrossed in blocking the Scheldt, and ir enabling Antwerp to display 
the tri-coloured flag for the son-in law of France, that we had not a man or a gun | 
to spare to prevent the Dardanelles from falling nto the hands of Russia; | 
that is to say, we were so much occupied in sacrificing two old allies in our | 
close vicinity, torevolutionary ambition that we were compelled to leta thard old | 
ally, holding the keys of India in its hands, fall 2 sacrifice tothe power which | 
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ment? Why, we are 
regain the power voluntarily offered to us, at that time by ‘Turkey, and surren- 
dered by us to Russia ; and endeavouring to regain that coinmanding position then 
pressed upon us by our ancient ally, and ref 


the treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi, extorted by the Russians from the Turks, as_ the 





rice of the deliverance of Constantinople from the E ryptians, which ts the bar- 
rier, and only barrier now which prevents us fron assuming an impregnable po- 


’ 
sition in front ofthe Bospherus. We have recently conclude datreaty of com 


volutionary attack from France and England 


| cient and most faithful ally, Holland 


abouring to undo the work of our own hands striving to | diem were revived. with this addit 


ed by ourinfatuated rulers. It is | 


very period distinctly foretold in this Journal; and we may point with no smal! 
satisfaction to the article on Foreign Affairs, in October, 1834, for a complete 
prediction of the consequences of the conduct of England, and of the Russian 
seizure of Constantinople 

In truth, however, the prodigious stride made by Russia, when by the treaty 
of Unkiar-Skelessi, she imposed upon Turkey the condition of allowing no ships 
of war to pass the Dardanelles except those bearing the Russian and Turkish 
flag, could never have been submitted toby the rest of Europe, if the balancing 
power, and the policy of nations, had not been entirely subverted by the ruinous 
effects of the accession of England to the movements of the revolutionary party 
in Europe, under the influence of the Reform Administration. The long es- 
tablished jealousy of Russia, which, ever since 1815, had formed the leading 
principle of the cabinet of Vienna, gave way to the more pressing alarms of re- 
, ‘This fact is universally known ; 
and if it were less notorious than it is, 1t would be completely established by the 
publication of various State Papers in the Portfolio, the authenticitygof which 
has never yet been called in question. Among the rest, in a memoir of the 
state and proje cts of the Germanic Confederation, drawn up in 1834, under the 
direction of a Minister at St. Petersburg, it is stated “the principles under 
the relations of friendship and political alliance— 
have experienced in our day aremarkable change. France and England, natural- 
ly at enmity, are now in alliance with each other. England quits her most an- 
) Austria abandons Switzerland, and Prus- 
sia becomes the ally of Russia. Wonderful political phenomena! Since, on 
this account, the States no longer follow the policy which their geographical po- 
sition and natural interests point out, but are influenced in their alliances by 
principles of theory, the political balance upon which the European system has 
for so long reposed has becoine sensibly weakened, and in its place there has 
arisen asystem of political counterpoise in that which concerns the principles of 
state. By these means the predominance of one great power has beene onsrderably 
facilitated.” —*'To this may be added, that whilst Prussia has gained Russia as 


which every state reposes 


| her new ally, and France has gained England, Austria has lost her natural ally 


in England, and, in order not to stand entirely alone, has bee” herself compelled 
to join the Russo-Prussian alhance By this, however. “ie outward political 
position of Austria has become one of extreme discom/ort, and this of itself 
might eal! forth the first difference between Austria ind Prussia. For in the 
same manner that England will feel the unnatural po!tcy of Lord Grey mall us 
disadvantageous consequences, £0 deeply as to tear (0 pleces the coil of Talley- 
rand, and will again separate herself from Fravce 5 80 Austria will assuredly 
abandon the Russo-Prussian alliance, and reunite herself to England. Not- 
withstanding this, the greater profit will sti// accrue to Russia, since Austria 
will be more easily coerced by Russia than /russia by England 


had solong openly coveted our eastern possessions. | Intruth, as Chateaubriand has well observed, when France and England, like 
And what are we doing now, and what is the circumstance that constitutes | «yw. enormous battcring-rams, began s4king every state m their vicrmity with 
» streneth of the Russian and the weakness of the British arms at this mo- | reyolutionary doctrines and mercer attacks, the dangers of France propagan- 


mal cireumstanc: terror, and aggravation, 
‘ood foremost in the confederacy for the defence 


| that Eneland, which formerly 

| of European liberty, now was the leader im the attempt to partition and convulse 
1] the lesser states in her vicinity. She first, under the influence of the liberal 

| abd J 


mania with which Mr. ¢ 1ing was so powerfully affected, insidiously encour- 
with w Z 


| aged, and then openly protected, the revolt of the South American coloniea 
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against the mother state—“ calling,” as he said “‘ a new world into existence to 
redress the balance of the old.” She next took the Greek provinces under her 
special protection, and, in conjunction with Russia at the battle of Navarino, de- 
stroyed that very Turkish navy which we are now using our utmost efforts to 
restore and improve, and that, too, without any declaration of war or cause of 
hostility towards the Turkish Government. But, strongly as the hostile acts 
militated against existing treaties and the faith of nations, they had at least the 
apology of being dictated by a generous spirit, and directed, to “eens at 
least, to the emancipation of suffering families of the human race. But for those 
which followed and which were directed under the influence of the Whig Admin- 
istration, no such apology is to be found. We first aided in the partition of the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, which we were bound by the treaty of Vienna, in 
1815, to support, by immediately recognising the insurgent authority of Belgium, 
the people of which had not even a pretext for their rebellion, and then prevented 
the Sine of the Netherlands from regaining his dominion over his faithless sub- 
jects, by interfering, along with France, to stop the advance of the Dutch troops, 
after they had defeated the ‘brave Belgians” in two pitched battles, and he was 
already at the gates of Brussels to put down the revolt and recover his just rights 
in the next ten days. We then joined our troops to the arms of Louis Philippe 
to besiege the citadel of Antwerp, the key of the Scheldt; and restored that 
great stronghold, erected by Napolean for our subjugation, to the rule of France 
and the sway of the tri-colour flag. We next showed our adherence to the prin- 
ciples of non-interference, on which the Liberal party professed they took office, 
by supporting to the utmost of our power, the cause of revolution in Portugal ; 
nourishing, for two years, a devouring civil war in the provinces of that kingdom, 
and, at length, by the open interference of Admiral Napier, with a fleet manned 
with English sailors, beat down the power of our ally, and ultimately establish- 
‘ed a revolutionary queen on the throne, without any other support but the revo- 
Intionary mnnia in some towns, and foreign bayonets. We were guilty, along 
with France, of the offence of rousing the unhappy Poles to an uncalled for and 
ruinous resistance to Russia, and thereby at once quadrupled the sufferings of the 
vanquished people, and led to the incorporation of Poland with the kingdom of 
Russia, and cut off the last remnant of Sarmatian independence. Lastly, we 
openly supported the cause of revolution in Spain, against the will of four-fifths 
of the inhabitants of the country, bathed the kingdom for five years in blood, 
and all the unutterable atrocities of a civil war; and, finally, landed ten thou- 
sand Englishmen armed with Tower guns, on the coast of Spain, and concluded 
this scene of interference and aggression by exhibiting to astonished Europe the 
spectacle of English soldiers routed under the walls of St. Sebastian, and 
in the gorges of the Pyrenees, by battalions of freeborn Biscayans, strong only 
from 
“The might that slumbers in the peasant’s arm.” 

During the progress of these hateful and perfidious aggressions, we, in this 
Miscellany, strove repeatedly to rouse the public mind toa sense of their conse- 
quences, and to impress upon the people of this country the inevitable results 
which must ensue to themselves, or their descendants, from the adoption of a 
policy, alike unprincipled in itself, adverse to the best interests of the state, and 
ruinous to the national character in the estimation of foreign nations. We re- 
peatedly pointed out the extraordinary impressions that would be produced by 
the spectacle of England, which had hitherto been more steady in her princt- 
ples, and more faithful to her engagements than any other nation, suddenly tak- 
ing up the cause of revolution, and giving the example of a total disregard of 
former engagements, and a total neglect even of her own ultimate in- 
terest. Every one now sees that Russia never could have extorted the 
treaty of Unkwar-Skelessi from Turkey, and haughtily dictated the exclusion 
of the British flag from the waters of the Euxine, had it not been that 
England at the time, after the battle of Konieh, was engaged in bom- 
barding Antwerp to restore it to the French, and Austria had been driven 
into the Russian alliance in terror of the propagandism of this country. 
In those disastrous days of barricade transport and Reform enthusiasm, the Rus- 
sian influence was by our acts and deeds brought down to the Rhine. No state 
could tell where the revolutionary wedge wasnext to be inserted, or a devouring 
civil war excited, in order to find a vent for French Liberalism, or employment 
for the turbulent enthusiasm of Great Britain. It is to this feeling that we owe 
the Prussian-Germanic league, which struck so deadly a wound into the com- 
mercial interests of Great Britain, and the closing of the Dardanelles against 
the British flag, and delivery of the key of Asia to Muscovite ambition. While 
we were blindly following the phantom of Kevolutionary movements in the west 
of Europe, Europe was steadily pursuing her real interest inthe east, and while 
we were surrendering Antwerp to Louis Phili »pe, and were dreaming of an end- 
less liberal alliance of Constitutional aahendion. Nicholas was stretching his 
hand towards Constantinopte, Alexandria, and Ispahan. 


whatest Kutelligeice. 


The Steam ship Great Western, which arrived at Bristol on the 7th Decem- 
ber, carried out information of the total suppression of the insurrection in Lower 
Canada, and of the dispersion and capture of the bandiitiwhich landed near 
Prescott. Lord Durham had about the same time reached Piymouth in the Bri- 
tish frigate Inccustant. Several Tory Journals were discussing the propriety of 
impeaching his Lordship. 

The Hollando Belgic question is still in a state of uncertainty. Thore appears, 
however, little doubt that the decision of the London Conference has been fa- 
vourable tothe views of Holland. A diplomatist of eminence has been sent from 
Paris to London, with the view, it is said, of preventing the decision of the 
Conference being carried into immediate execution. 

The views of the Russian Emperor are still the grand subject of discussion. 
Large levies of men have been, some accounts say, ordered to be made in the 
southern provinces of that empire and magazines of provisions and the materiel 
of war were also in process of formation. This would seem to indicate hostile 
intentions on Turkey, ratherthan on the British possessions in India. Be this 
as it may, the English Government in that hemispbere, are availing themaelves of 
the opportunity, to augment their armies there and to march them to the points 
they say arethreatened. We think it most probable it will end in some new 
acquisition of territory from the native powers. 

The ship Maria of London, 500 tons burthen, is fitting out at the West India 
Export Dock for a voyage to China, to be propelled, in addition to sails, by two 
locomotive steam engines, and machines of ten horse power each. The paddles 
are constructed to ship and unship at pleasure. 

Mecting of Parliament.—The London Gazette contains a Proclamation fur- 
ther proroguing the parliament until Tuesday, the 5th February, when they are 
to meet ‘for the despatch of divers urgent and important affairs.” 





Iron Steam-ship —The British and American Steam Navigation Company, | 


have this week contracted with Mr John Laird, of Liverpool, (the builder of the 
iron steam vessel Rainbow, belonging tu the General steam navigation com- 
pany), for an iron steam-ship of 1200 tons, to be called the Atalanta, and intend- 
ed to be run between this country and the United States, in conjunction with 
the British Queen and the President. From the experience Mr. Laird has had 
in this description of naval architecture, and the speed he has already attained 
in the vessels he has built, those well able to form an opinion on the su'yject con- 
fidently predict, that this vessel will reduce to ten days the average passage be- 
tween Liverpool and New York.—[Athenwum.] ‘The engines will be made by 
Messrs. Faucett, Preston and Co. 

The merchants of Liverpool have presented a memorial to Lords Melbourne 
and Palmerston, praying them to exert the influence of the British Cabinet to 
effect a termination of the war in Spain. 

The meeting in London, to promote the raising of the Wesleyan centenary 
fund, produced more than £10,000. 

The reduced state of the navy is exciting some uneasiness in England. Difi- 
culty has been found in filling up the complements of the ships alreedy in com- 
mission, and it is conceded that under the present state of feeling the barbarous 
expedient of the press-gang cannot be resortedto. ‘I'he mercantile marine is 
well and abundantly supplied, but the naval service is said to be unpopular. 

Mr. Justice Park is dead. Mr. Talfourd is spoken of, among others, as his 
successor on the bench. 

The London Times states that a claim for compensation has been made upon 
the government of Texas, for the capture and detention of a British vessel, the 
Eliza Russell, by a Texan cruiser in the Gulf of Mexico ; that the claim had been 
admitted and satisfaction promised, but that the Texan government declares its 
inability to make payment, for want of funds. The damages claimed were only 
£1500. 

The packet ship Orpheus arrived at Liverpool, from New York, in fourteen 
days and a half. 

The London Fimes has the following remark on Sir J. Colborne :— 

“ The appointment of Sir John Colborne as Governor General of Canada, vests 
in that gallant officer all the powers which were vested in the Earl of Durham, 
both as to their nature and extent—powers which we feel persuaded will be ex- 
ercised with honor to himself and advantage to the colony; of which he has 
already given satisfactory earnest in the promptitude and skill with which he has 
met the recent emergencies. 


DISTURBED STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 

The torch-light meetings in the manufacturing districts appear to have caused 
some uneasiness, as we find in the Globe of Dec. 14, a royal proclamation forbid- 
ding their repetition, &c. The Globe says that the getters-up of these meetings 
have wholly thrown off their disguise of pacific intentions ; that direct resort to 
violence is now preached by the orators; and quotes some very unequivocal ex- 
pressions of O'Connor and Stephen. A mill at Manchester had been burned, in 
which 400 persons were employed ; and no doubt was entertained that the build- 
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fhe Albion. 


ing had been purposely fired. ‘The owner,a Mr. Jowett, had incurred the ill-will 
of the “ physical force men” by opposing the torch-light meetings. 
{From the London Morning Chronicle, of Dec. 14.] 

The state of the country is now become most alarming. The recommenda- 
tions of the men of violence are producing their natural effects. 

We are now arrived at a crisis which calls for prompt and vigorous action. In 
England, thank God, the good sense of the people will not allow them to remain 
with their arms folded while the incendiary is applying a torch to their houses 

In the Manchester Guardian of Wednesday last, there is a most instructive 
article on the subject of what is going onin Lancashire. ‘ On turning,” says 
that paper, ‘‘to a brief report of a meeting which was held at Rochdale on 
Wednesday, the 7th of November last, we find the presence of the torches allu- 
ded to in the foilowing significant terms ; 

‘‘Mr. Feargus O'Connor said he had spent seven years in the cause of the 
people—three in Parliament, three out of Parliament, and one at the press; but 
he did not intend to spend another six years, or even one year before he obtained 
for the people their just rights—universal suffrage, annual Parliament, &c. &c. 
The black slaves had obtained their emancipation on the lst of August, 1838 ; 
and he appointed September 29th 1839, for the manumission of the white slaves. 
If the Whigs did not concede their liberty on the 29th, the people should 
take it by force onthe 30th. They would have the Michaelmas goose on the 
29th, and on the 30th their opponents should have the gander. He had preached 
peace all his life, but at the same time he was always prepared for war. One of 
those torches (pointing at one near at hand) was worth a thousand speeches ; 
it spoke a language so intelligible that no one could misunderstand. Those who 
were not within hearing of his voice could comprehend the meaning of that si- 
lent monitor.” 

There is no mistaking the allusion. But the Rev. Mr Stephens spoke still 
more intelligibly at this meeting. He told his hearers that *‘ they would be Jus- 
tified in taking those torches and burning down the human bastiles.”’ 

After the warning in the letter of Lord Joha Russell a meeting was held, at 
which it was contended that meetings by torck light were as lawful as any other 
meetings, and at this meeting the Rev Mr Stephens thus expressed himself :— 

‘‘T have been denounced as a devil by the Birmingham political council, be- 
cause I have recommended the people to arm—by law—under law —and for law, 
according to the principle of the constitution. I have given that advice—! give 
that advice again—I repeat it to-night. You know that I never flinch—you 
know that I never shrink ; and J am not come here to shrink or to flinch before 
you to-night. It is my opinion—my deliberate and decided opiniou—that there 
isno chance for you—ro hove for you—no freedom for you, until, in all things, 
you keep the law; and you cannot, in all things, keep the law, and as the law 
is kept by others, unless you have weapons of offence or defence, safe and se- 
cure in your individual and in your collective possession. * * . 
ss * * Tsay thatthe new poor law is no law at all—no law of God— 
no law of man—no law of Christian England—no law of Christian Englishmen. 
I say, that whatever he be—be he what he may—great or small, high or low 
—in red or tlue—no man has any right to attempt tocarry the law into execution. 
If he attempt it morally, he must be morally resisted. If he attempt it physically, 
he may be, and he ought to be, physically resisted. I am sure that yon have acted 
on what I have told you from time to time, and what I have told you is right, 
just, and good; and know you that we may ever be ready to fightit out, and 
Sight tt out we will; for you shall have peace and plenty yourselves, or they shall 
have nothing but war, war, war, Lill they be exterminated from the face of the 
earth.” 

It is observed by the Manchester Guardian, that none of these diabolical in- 
citements to violence and bloodshed received the slightest check from the chair- 
man, or elicited a single word of remonstrance from those who were associated 
with Stephens in the proceedings. 

The magistretes of Bury, findin that a torch-light assemblage was announ- 
ced for Saturday evening last issued the following placard :— 

‘“‘The magistrates of this district, having received instructions from the Se- 
cretary of State that all the late meetings by torch-light were illegal and observ- 
ing by a placard that it is intended to hold one in Bury on the evening of Satur- 
day the 8th inst., do, in conformity with their instructions, give this public 
notice of the illegality of such meetings, and do advise all persons not to attend 
them. 

“* By order of the magistrates, 

“‘ Bury, Dec., 6, 1838. W. P. Woodcock.” 

Notwithstanding this caution the meeting was held and attended by Mr. 
Feargus O'Connor, the Rev Mr. Stephens, Mr M. Fletcher of Bury, Mr Taylor 
of Spullard, Mr Hodgetts, Mr. R. J. Richardson, and one or two other agitators 
of smaller note. The assemblage consisted of several thousands of people mar- 
shalled under flags and banners, carrying an immense number of torches, and 
many of them believed to have been armed. One of the speakers in particular 
was most inflammatory. At this meeting Stephens, adverting toa placard is- 
sued by the magistrates in the neighbourhood of Ashton similar to the one issued 
at Bury, and to the signature of Mr. Jowett to the Ashton placard, said, ‘*I will 
tell you,who James Jowett is ; and I will let you see, and let James Jowett see, 
that James Jowett has good ground to be afraid of torch-light meetings 

The Manchester Guardian quotes from a contemporary newspaper published on 
Saturday morping, consequently before the fire at Mr. Jowett’s mill, the follow- 
ing account of threats uttered by Stephens in reference to that gentleman's pro- 
perty :— 

“On the 26th and 27th of last month, Mr. J. R. Stephens delivered lectures 
in his meeting room, Charles Town, in which he made use of very strong 
language. He said there was a devil magistrate who sat in Brook’s office, be- 
fore whom a poor boy was brought for lighting a match in a cotton factory; in 
one hour's time he was sent to prison for 28 days, not being allowed a sight 
of his parents. It was a question with him, if that devil magistrate’s house 
would not, ere long be too hot forhim. He said the men of Todmorden had 
begun at the wrong end in destroying property, instead of taking the consta- 
bles’ lives who came to serve the order upon the overseers. That, if the ma- 
gistrates of this borough gave orders to the constables to serve any orders relative 
to the poor law being introduced into this parish, they, the constables, should be 
set aside. That he had read a few days before of an incendiary having destroy 
ed six stacks of corn: after having read the account he thanked God for that, 
as it might be extended to Lancashire, into the halls, ay, and into the cotton 


factories also, and not to six hundred stacks !” 


LOYALTY OF MR. O'CONNELL. 

Mr. O’ Connell, at a meeting of the Precursor Society on Tuesday denounced 
the physical force men of England, in a speech of fervid eloquence. ‘They had 
aent an emissary to the meeting, who made it seems an artful speech, but Mr. 
O'Connell soon unmasked him :— 

“ How.” he exclaimed, “can this gentleman tell me that St phens has no 
authority with the Radicals, when I see him elected as delegate for six and 
thirty towns through the north of England, and when I behold him and his assis- 
tants commanding what they like from the Radical meetings? No, Mr. Chair- 
man it is a munstrous delusion, and ought not to have been practised on this meet 
ing. Why, it makes the speaker look like an enemy come among us in his 
sheep's clothing. He has spoken of the virtues and good citizenship of Oastler, 
the man who talks of arms at these Radical meetings—the man whose name has 
been inscribed on the Radical banners in England, and who has been allowed 
at every one of them as their leader. Oh! shame npon the Radicals of England, 
to allow such wretches to be their leaders. Shame upon them that would send 
him and Feargus O'Connor before the world as their leaders and directors. 
But this person has actually made an apology for Stephens. He has made an 
apology, and that, too, inthis room, for Stephens the man of blood—the man 
who says that the manufactories of England should be converted into sheets of 
flame (Hisses.) Why, I actually felt my blood boil within me to hear, in this 
assembly, any man come forward and dare to recommend the conduct of such 
men. (Great cheering.) 

* * * * * * 

Go back, sir, and tell them from me that Irishmen will never tolerate, much 
less countenance, any set of men, no matter who and what they are, whose 
projects are only meant to cause anarchy and disorder. Tell your employers, 
moreover, that so far from joining them in their reckless conduct, if they carry or 
disturb the Queen’s government, we shall be the first to take up arms against 
them, and in such a manner, too, that there will be ro necessity for the epauletted 
chieftain, or the plumed officer, or the veteran soldier ; for the Irish people will 
rise as one man to support the constitution, and shall find me ready and willing 
to become their leader. (Tremendous cheering.) And, sure, there is no Irish- 
man that would not join us heart and hand to suppress these factious men ; and 
if there was one to be found, we would brand the word coward on his fore head 
and stigmatizehim as unworthy of the land that give him birth. I am and have 
been the advocate of peace, tranquillity, and order. There is no man breathes 
has a great horror or aversion to the shedding of blood; but I again repeat that, 
should these men, by their malpractices, be so foolhardy as to put the throne 
of our beloved Queen in danger, I will raise a legion, and lead it myself to the 
field of battle.’ (Great cheering.) ; 

This is speaking to the purpose. If the government do their duty, whieh 
we are persuaded they will do, this mischief will soon be put down ; but if it be 
not properly met, it may become serious. All good men and friends of order 
will rally round the Government, persuaded that the magistrate ‘ beareth not the 
sword in vain.” 

TORCH LIGHT MEETINGS. 
BY THE QUEEN.—A PROCLAMATION. 
Vicrorta R.—Whereas great numbers of evil-disposed and disorderly persons 





have lately, in some parts of Great Britain, assembled themselves together after 
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Sunset, by torch-light, in large bodies and in a tumultuous manner,with banners, 
ags, and other ensigns, and have continued so assembled until a late hour of 
the night, and during the time they were so assembled have, by loud shouts and 
noises, and by the discharge of fire-arms, and the display of weapons of offence, 
greatly aiarmed the inhabitants of the neighbourhood of such assemblies, and en- 
dangered the public peace: We, therefore, being sensible of the mischievous 
consequences to be apprehended from such illegal meetings, and of the danger- 
ous tendency thereof, not only to the peace of Our Kingdom, but to the lives 
and properties of our subjects, do hereby warn and command all persons to de- 
sist from such assemblies at their peril ; and do further command all justices of 
Peace, Sheriffs, Constables, and other Peace Officers to use their utmost endea- 
vors to prevent all such illegal assemblies, and to bring the offenders to justice. 
Given at Our Court at ‘Windsor, this twelfth day of December, in the year 


eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, and in the second year of Our Reign. 
—Gop Save THe Queen. 





Marshal Lobau, (formerly General Mouton,) who commanded the Imperial 
Guard in the battle of Waterloo, died at Parison the 28th November. 

The Paris Papers are full of speculations on the subject of the Canadian re- 
bellion. They contain a paragraph said to be founded on letters from St. Peters- 
burg, which stated that “‘ At the late celebration of the Emperor's birth-day at 
New Archangel, (the capital of the Russian Colonies in North America) Admiral 
Count Kupressman, the Commander.in-Chief of the Russian naval forces on that 
station, gave a splendid banquet, at the close of which ‘a collection wae made for 
the unfortunate Pariots of Upper Canada,” “This collection, which,” as Le 
Commerce observes, ‘* was in some sort official, and to which every body pre- 
sent, without exception, eagerly contributed, produced nearly 2800f. and was 
forwarded to its destination by Admiral Kupressman himself: 

Spain —The news from this unhappy country contains no thing decisive. 
The frightful system of reprisals was still in full operation at Valencia, where the 
unhappy Carlist prisoners were reduced to live on half rations. It was said that 
Cabrera was advancing on the city with a large force, and that he was bringing 
with him 200 Christino prisoners, whom he intended to sacrifice within sight of 
this place. That the most revolting fact of ali had occurred at Vinaroz. A ves- 
sel, containing 147 prisoners, having been compelled by stress of weather to put 
into that harbor, on her passage from Carthagena to Barcelona, the Governor 
conceived the idea of avenging on them the death of 63 National Guards put 
ot death three years ago by the Carlists. He thought proper, however, to refer 
the matter to Gen. Van Helen, and_was to detain the unhappy prisoners until the 
receipt of his reply. 

In the absence of regular supplies the Queen’s Generals had hit upon an ex- 
pedient for raising money. The junta of reprisals permitted the individuals arrest- 
ed as Carlists to quit the castle in which they were detained on payment of a sti- 
pulated sum, which was to be applied to the wants of the army. On the 2d 
158,000 reals (£1600.) had been already paid by the liberated prisoners. 

Cabrera, after remaining five days before Calatayud, with 6,000 infantry and 500 
cavalry ; levying contributions on the country to the distance of 10 leagues 
around it, had returned to Lower Arragon, bringing with him an immense booty. 
Van Halen was at Daroca with 6,000 men, and General Ayerbe at Fuente, with 
5,500 more. The latter were in a state of utter destitution, and could not move 
until shoes and other clothing were sent them from Madrid. Van Halen had 
called into active service 10 battalions of the National Guards of Valencia and 
Murcia, with which he intended to garrison the strong places, while the regular 
troops should be employed in pursuit of the Carlists. 

In the evening of the 19th the miniaters en masse tendered their resignation to 
the Queen, who accepted them, with the exception only of the Duke de Frias, 
whom her Majesty requested to reconsider his demand. It was supposed that he 
would be charged with the reconstruction of a cabinet. 


Whitehall, Nov. 24.—The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to 
be passed under the great scale of the greate seal of the United Kingdom, grant- 
ing the office of Advocate General or Judge Martial of her Majesty’s Forces to 
William St. Jullen Arabin, sergeant-at-law in the room of the Right Honourable 
Robert Cutlar Fergusson, dec 

Whitehall, Nov. 20.—The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent to 
be passed under the great seal of United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
conferring the honour of Knighthood upon James Dowling, E'sq., chief justice of 
New South Wales.—Also on J. Lewis Pedder, Esq. of Van Dieman’s Land. 

THE ARMY. 

Office of Ordnance, Nov. 23.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Mr. W. Stockley, 
from h. p. to be Veterinary Surgeon, by augmentation 

War Office, Nov. 30.—34th Reet of Ft., Lt. C. B. Roche, from the 45th Reet 
of F't., to be Paymaster, v. G. Ledingham, who ret. on h. p-—42nd Ft., F. Camp 
bell, Gent., to be Ens., by pur. v. M’Donald, who ret.-—48th F't., Bvt. Myr P. J 
Wiltats to be Mjr., without pur., v. Reed, dec. ; Lt. H. Mountsteven to be Cpt., 
without pur., v. Willats; Ens. C. F. Henry to be Lt., without pur., v. Mount- 
steven; Serg. Mjr. A. Corcoran to be Ens. without pur., v. Henry.—63d Ft., 
Lt. E. 8S. T. Swyny to be Adj. v. Jones, ret —70th Ft., O. Pilling, Gent., to 
be Ens., without pur., v. May, dec.—87th Ft., Lt. R. S. O’Brien to be Adj. v 
Middlemore, who resigns the Adj. only.—Rifle Brigade, Lt. G. K. Carr to be 
Adj., v. Viscount Jocelyn, who resigns the Adj. only.—Royal African Colonial 
Corps, Ens. W. Snowe to be Lt., without pur., v. Macpherson, dec. ; G.L. Wood, 
Gent., to be Ens., without pur., v. Snowe 

Unattached.—Lt. H. Matson, from the 22d Regt. of Ft., to be Capt., without 
purchase 

Hospital Staff—W. St. J. Boyle, M. D., to be Asst-Surg., v. Thomson, app. 
to the 17th Regt. of Ft. 

War-Office, Dec. 4—Mem.—The h.p. of the undermentioned officers has been 
cancelled from 4th inst. inclusive, they having been allowed a commutation 
for their half-pay :—-Ensign. Charles H. L. W. Behne, half pay Ist Light 
Inf. Batt. K. G. L.—Quarter-master Harry Cornwall, h.-p. Ist. W. India 
Rest. 

Office of Ordnance, Dec. 3.—Royal Reg. of Artillery—Mem.—The dates of 
the following commissions are amended, in consequence of death of Col. Cle- 
ment, on 10th June, 1838, viz. :—Col. F. Campbell, Lt.-Col. E. T. Mitchell, 
Capt. M. Evans, 2d. Capt. J. S. Farrell, Ist. Lt. H. P. Christie—June 11, 
1838. Col. G. Turner, Lt. Col. C. Cruttenden, Capt. J. Pascoe, 2d. Capt. C 
P. Brewer, Ist. Li. J. B. Dennis—June 28, 1838. Capt. G. T. Rowland, 2d 
Capt. J. Knowles, Ist, Lt. D. W. Pack—Aug. 6, 1838. Ist. Lt. J. Travers— 
Oct 6, 1838. 

War Office, Dee. 7 Ist Drag. Guards.-Maj. J. H. Slade, frum h.-p. Unat., 
to be Maj. v. Brey the diff—Dec. 7.— 
3d. Ft.-Lt. D. Stewart to he Capt, without pur., v. Carnac, dec.—April 3.-Ens. 
P. Browne to be Lt., v. Stewart—Wm. G. 4 


s , 
-Lt.-Col. J. Delaney, who exch., ree 


Meachan, Gent., to be Ens. without 





pur., V Browne—Dee. 7 5 h-Maj J. S. Smith. from h -p Unat.. to be Maj ’ 
v. Brev.-Lt.-Col. G. Tovey, who exch., ree. the differ—Dee. 7.—7th-Eng 
Bon. C. L. Hare, from 18th I't., to be Lt., by pur., v. Mansfield, who rets.—Dee 
7 7 9th-Ens. D. M Be thune to he Lt wilt! out pur » Vv Cooke ’ dee March a 
A. Bluntish, Gent., to be Ens., v. Bethwne—Deec. 7.—15th-Gent. Cad. Wm 
Boyle, from R. Mill. Col., to be Ens. without pur., v. Carey, dec Dec. 6.— 
Quartermaster Serj. J. Cartmail to be Ens. without pur., v. Roe, dee.—Dee. 7. 


—18th: Gent. Cad. H. F. Vavasour, from RI. Mil. Cl. to be Ens 


by p. v. Hare, 
prom. in 7th Ft. Dec. 7.—4S8th.: Ens 


J. Nicholls, from R!. Newfoundland Vet. 


Comps. to be Lt. without p. v. Lillie, prom. in 70th Ft., Dee. 7.—7Oth.: Lt. T. 
Lillic, from 58th Ft. to be Capt. without p. v. Jarvis, dec., Dee. 7.—97th.: 2nd 
Lieut. G. Dorehill, from Ceylon Rifle Regt. to be Ens. v. Pattison, who exegs., 
Dec. 7.—Cevlon Rifle Legt.: Ens. J. R. G. Pattison, from 97th Ft. to be 2nd 
Lt. v., Dorehill, who exegs., Dec. 7.—Hospital Staff: Sur. S. Jeys, M.D., from 
15th Lt. Drags. to be Sur. to the Forces, v. Alexander, dec., 7.—Mem.: The 
Christian names of Ens. Bentinck, of the 84th Ft. are A. Cavendish, and not 
W. Arthur. The date of Ens. W. D. Hilton’s removal from 9th to 3d Ft. is 


10th March, 1838, and not 9th Nov. 1838 

War-Offlce, Nov. 21.—Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to approve oi 
the 4th, or Royal Irish Regiment of Dragoon ¢ iuards, bearing upon its standards 
and appointments the Harp and Crown, together with the Star of the Most I- 
lustrious Order of St. Patrick 


EARL OF DURHAM. 


Lord Durham landed at Plymouth, from the Inconstant, on Friday ; and on 
Saturday the address from the inhabitants of Devonport and Stonehouse, men- 
tioned last week, was presented to his Lordship by the Mayor, in the Town-hali 
of Devonport. ‘The hall was handsomely decorated with flags, banners, and 
evergreens. On the platform stood Lord Durham, with Lady Durham and their 
two daughters, Lady Elizabeth Bulteel, Mrs. Ellice, (the Lady of Gen. Ellice,) 
Miss Buller, Sir William Molesworth, Mr. Rundle, M.P. for Tavistock, Mr 
Thomas Duncombe, the Hon. Mr. Villiers, Sir John Doratt, and many gentle- 
men and ladies of Plymouth and Devonport and the vicinity. The body of the 
Lord Durham was enthu- 
and the ladies and gentlemen who 
Mayor having 


hall was completely f iled with about 1,500 persons 
siastically cheered on his first appearance ; 
accompanied him were cordially received by the meeting. The 


read and presented the address, Lord Durham rose and spoke as follows— ‘ 

ws Mr M avor and Gentlemen,—I beg ot you to accept my warmest thanks for 
the ¢ xpressions of goed-will and esteem with which you have greeted my return 
to England 

“You will never have reason to repent the confidence that you have plac: din 
me, or the declaration which you have this day made of your approbation of my 
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the contemplation of present evils to the prospect of future remedies, I have 
already explained the nature and scope of the policy which I pursued as Go- 
vernor-General. Upon that subject T shall, when Parliament meets, be prepared 
to make a representation of facts wholly unknown here, and disclosures of which 
the Parliament and people of this country have no conception ; and I shall then 
fearlessly demand from the assembied Legislature, that justice which neither 
they nor the people of England ever will deny to a public servant who has faith- 
fully and honestly discharged the duties assigned to him. 

«What relates to myself, however, is of no importance when compared with 
the interests of our fellow subjects, the inhabitants of British North America. 
To the furtherance of those interests, I have publicly and solemnly declared that 
I would devote myself with singleness of purpose, and independently of all party 
considerations in this country. I am glad of an opportunity, at the very moment 
of landing in England, to repeat that pledge. ‘Ths necessity for this course is 
well understood oy the people of British America, and will, before long, be also 
comprehended by the people of England ; involving as it does the very existence 
of British supremacy all over the world, and the efficient maintenance or weak 
abandonment of that national policy which is expressed by the words ‘Ships, 
Colonies and Commerce !’ 

“ Referring to the conclusion of your address, and to the principles which have 
governed my political conduct at home, [ can with truth assure you, that they 
are unchanged and unchangeable. They were formed onthe maturest delibera- 
tion, and have been strengthened by observation, as each succeeding event de- 
monstrated to my mind their soundness and policy. My attachment, therefore, 
to the cause of that reform of our institutions to which you allude, cannot be 
doubted. It has been tested by ihe share which I took in the preperation of 
that Reform Bill to which this important town owes its political privileges ; and 
it has been confirmed, I should imagine, beyond all question, by my declarations 
to the people of Scotland in 1834. a 

From the adjoining borough of Plymouth, a deputation waited on Lord Dur- 
ham, with a complimentary address, on Saturday afternoon. Dr. Hamilton, the 
principal spokesman on the occasion, referred to the hopes entertained of benefit 
to the popular cause from his Lordship’s return to England. 

Lord Durham's reply, being of course written beforehand, contained no allu- 
sion to domestic politics, for the address to which it responded contained none. 
He said— 

“Gentlemen—I thank you most sincerely for this flattering testimony of your 
regard and confidence. It is indeed gratifying to me to find the same feeling of 
sympathy which cheered me on leaving the shores of North America greet me 
on my arrival in my native land. 

“If I have received, asI have, more numerous testimonies of regard from all 
classes in the North American Provinces than ever before were presented to any 
of their rulers, it has been my determination to recognize no party distinctions, 
to act with justice and impartiality towards all, and to lay the foundations of 
those wise and safe amcliorations in the institutions of the Colonies which were 
so imperatively required. 

“T have the happiness to know, that in effacing the remains of a disastrous 
rebellion, and administering justice, | have not found it necessary to shed one 
drop of blood, or confiscate the property of asingle individual. . 

“T have conciliated the esteem of a great and powerful nation, in which were 
to be found all the elements of danger or security to our North American pos- 
sessions. I had seen commerce and enterprise reviving, public confidence re- 
stored, and the field at length laid open for me, where I could raise a constitu- 
tional edifice, worthy of the British name, and resting on such broad and com- 
prehensive foundations as would insure the good government of the Colonies and 
the perpetuation of their connexion wieh the British Crown. 

“In this career of, I humbly but fearlessly venture to assert, complete suc- 
cess, I have been suddenly arrested. ‘To me personally, nodoubt, such a dis- 
appointment is great, as it must be to any man who is deprived of the means of 
directly and immediately advancing the interests and promoting the happiness of 
his fellow creatures ; but to the people of British North America the crisis is 
most alarming and dangerous, and throws into the shade all the personal con- 
siderations which can attach to the treatment that I have received. Every teel- 
ing, therefore, of my heart, every faculty of my mind, is engaged in the task of 
providing here for the security and the advancement of those important national 
interests 








*T hope I shall be supported by the Parliament and People of England, 
whose interests are alike involved in the solution of the great question, ‘as to 
whether these vast and most valuable Colonies are to be preserved to the British 
empire, or to be abandoned, and with them the supremacy of British com- 
merce. 


an 
STATE OF MAINE—BOUNDARY. 

[The following passage occurs in the Speech of the Governor of the State of 
Maine to the Legislature in relation to the Boundary ] 

“The long standing question touching our N. E. Boundary, I reg o be 
obliged to say, still remains open and unadjusted. How much longer the paci- 
fic temper of Maine is to be taxed, not only by the continued assertion of an un- 
founded and preposterous claim of title to her territory, but to exclusive posses- 
sion until the question of title be settled; or how much longer her patience is 
to be tried by the tedious and unjustifiable procrastination heretofore indulged, 
remains to be seen. For myself, | am persuaded, such a tate of thingo canuvt 
much longer continue. A struggle of arms, it is true, is but a poor arbiter of 
right between contending parties, and is a calamity too dreadful to be lightly 
hazarded. 

« But there is a point beyond which forbearance would be more than pusilla- 
nimity. It would be dishonouring our noble ancestry, and committing treason 
against those who are to succeed us. ‘The general government must soon feel 
it to be its unavoidable duty to insist upon a termination of this question—peace- 
ably, if possible, but at all events and at all hazards, to see it terminated. If, 
however, the General Government, under no circumstances, should be disposed 
to take the lead in measures less pacific than those hitherto pursued, yet I trust 
we are not remediless. If Maine should take possession of her territory up to 
the line of the treaty of 1783, resolved to maintain it with all the force she is 
capable of exerting, any attempt onthe part of the British Government to wrest 
that possession from her, must bring the General Government to her aid and de- 
fence, if the solemn obligations of the constitution of the United States are to 
be regarded as of any validity. 

“This step however, is only to be taken after the maturest deliberation. 
taken, it should never be abandoned 

“The course pursued by both branches of Congress, during the last Session, 
(in addition to strong views expressed by the president) inthe unanimous adop- 
tion of resolutions re-organizing and asserting in strong terms the justice and 
validity of our title to the full extent of all the territory in the dispute—and the 
determination manifested by prominent members in both Houses, to stand by us 
in every event, is one among the few encouraging circumstances which surround 
the case, and which cannot I think, be without its effect upon the hitherto perti- 
nacious injustice of the British Government. 

“Tf you should not deem it necessary that there be immediate action upon this 
subject, circumstances may render it proper for me to make some further commu- 
nication to you in regard to it before the close of the present session. But what- 
ever course you may think best to adopt to secure to Maine her just rights, T can 
assure you of my hearty co-operation. And if rashness donot guide our coun- 
sels, but our positions be taken with wisdom and prudence, and then maintained 
with a firmness unflinching and inflexible, a successful result to this long pending 
controversy is beyond a reasonable doubt.” ; 


Once 


SS 
LOWER CANADA. 
(From the Montreal Gazette Jan. 3] 

We stated in our last thata predatory band of about twelve armed men had 
crossed the Province line from Alburgh, in the United States, and set fire to the 
houses and barns of sume loyal subjects of Her Majesty, residing on the Rou- 
ville frontier. We have since then received the Missisquoi Standard, from which 
we have extracted the following additional particulars. 

About two o'clock, A. M.a band of American ruffians from Alburg, to the 
number of fifteen or twenty, armed with muskets and swords, came across the 
line, about half a mile, and broke open the honse ofa loyalist, of the name of 
Gibson. The terrified family awoke from their sleep, and saw the glare of their 
barn on fire, overpowering the beams of the full moon. To save his life, Gib- 
son leaped from a window, naked as he was and fled. The wife and family, 
consisting of five infant children, the oldest not thirteen, and the youngest an 
infant, were ordered by the miscreants to flee. The poor woman prayed to tnem, 
in the name of our Saviour, to permit her to throw some clothes on her children 
and herself. Butthe monsters drove them out, with imprecations, and set fire 
to the house. The mother, with her babe in her arms, her and shivering little 
ones by her side, without a shoe on her or their feet, and scarcea garment on 
their bodies, was compelled to drag herself through snow and enow-drifts, three 
quarters of a mile, before she could finda shelter.—The wretches then proceed- 
ed to the next huuse, occupied by Isaac Johnson, a loyalist, with two daughters, 
ordered the inmates to leave it, and then set fire to it also and the barns. 
They then came on to Mr. Wm. Clark's, the next loyalist, and set fire to his 
barns, stove in the doors and windows, and were only prevailed upon not to fire 
the dwelling house, by the prayers and entreaties of Mr. Clark's mother-in-law, 
who was watching the sick bed of her daughter, being unable to escape or be 
removed.—The barns of Mr Manie. the next loyalist, shared the fate of the 
others, but the house being unoccupied, was not fired The scoundrels were, at 
this place, fired at by a guard, which had. in the most cowardly manner, fallen 
back before them, and made good their retreat back to Vermont 

The name of the leader is Grogan, an American, who formerly lived on the 


Che Albion. 


Ridge and who owns a farm there. Mr. Gibson, Mrs. Gibson,’ and the tw0 
children are all severely frost bitten in the feet. / . 

Grogan’s buildings were, by some means or other, set fire to andconsuimed. 
Q The barns containing the whole grain produce of the farms, and all the build- 
ings were a heap of smouldering ashes before sunrise. 


—E 
IMPORANT FROM MEXICO. 
From the New Orleans Bee, Jan. 1. 

The brig Kenhawa, which arrived last evening from Laguna, which she left 
on the 16th December, brings interesting intelligence derived from the British 
barque Pera, from Sacrificios, then at Laguna. From this source we learn that 
the town of Vera Cruz has been taken by the French, after bombardment. The 
Mexican General Arisda, was taken prisoner by the French, and General 
peg Anna was so grievously wounded as to render necessary the amputation 
of a leg. 

The Mexican government, not willing to recognise the treaty entered into be- 
tween Admiral Baudin and General! Rincon, and having declared war upon the 
French government, General Santa Anna placed himself at the head of 5,000 
men, and entered Vera Uruz in spite of the treaty. Admiral Baudin having 
learned that Santa Anna was advancing towards the city, sent a number of boats 
filled with troops, with orders to spike the cannon of the batteries of Vera 
Cruz. While they wer: engaged in this labour, the Mexicans came upon 
them, and slaughtered a considerable number of officers and soldiers. 

The French were compelled to retreat towards the squadron, which opened a 
heavy fire upon the towa, dislodging the Mexicans, and took possession of Vera 
Cruz. We have been unable to ascertain the exact loss on either side. We 
subjoin an extract froma letter which a commercial house has had the kindness 
to place in our hands. 

[EXTRACT. } 
Laguna de Termino, Dec 13th, 1838. 

By the arrival of the British barque Peru, from Sacrificios, I have learned that 
General Santa Anna hid arrived at Vera Cruz with 5,000 men, and the French 
that were on shore spixing the guns of the batteries, had to retreat to their boats 
after losing several horses and men. It appears the terms of the capitulation 
with the commander of San Juan de Ulloa were, that the French should keep 
possession of the castle, and the Mexicans of Vera Cruz, until the decision of 
the King of France was learned, but the blockade was to be raised immediately ; 
but it is said that the Mexican government has disproved of the capitulation, 
and declared war against France. I believe it, as the garrison of Vera Cruz 
was not to exceed 1,000men, and as soon as the Freneh learned that Santa Anna 
was coming they landed—on the morning of the 3d, about 3 o'clock, to spike 
the guns, and the vessel commenced throwing bombs into the barracks to dis- 
lodge the troops. It is also true that Santa Anna drove the French into 
their boats, and he received a severe wound in the engagement, and has since 
had his ley amputated. General Arista is a prisoner to the French. 








Married, on Thursday 19th of December last, at Compton, Eastern Townships, Lower 
Canada, Henry Whitehorne, Esq , of Christ Churcli, Oxford, to Julia, second daughter 
of Thomas Abbott, of Abbottsfield Lodge, Compton, Esq., nephew and legal associate of 
the late Lord Tenterden, Chief Justice of England. 


Died, at Portbane, Perthshire, Mrs. Janet M‘Naughton, mother of Drs. Jas. and Peter 
M‘Naughton, of Albany, aged 80. 

Twenty-five cents will be given for No. 3, 22, 51, Vol. 5, and No. 11, 27, Vol. for the 
Albion at this Office. 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 ‘days, 9} a 9} per cent prem. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY JANUARY 12, 1839. 


By the Royal William from Liverpool we received our regular London files 
to the 14th ult 
the 15th ult. 


By the Poland from Havre we have also French papers to 


The intelligence by those vessels is copious and somewhat important. The 
Earl of Durham and the affairs of Canada continue to be a general topic of pub- 
lie discussion. His lordship arrived in the Inconstant at Devonport on tha 30th 
On landing he was received by a large number of the inhabitants, who presented 
him an address to which his lordship made a suitable reply. The same took 
place at Plymouth, Exeter, and other places. as will be seen by the extracts un- 
der the proper head. His lordship it will be observed, avowed the strongest 
feclings in favor of Canada and the colonies generally, and promised that his ef- 
forts for their permanency and advancement should receive his earnest attention 
in Parliament. He also avowed himself an unchanged and unchangeable Re- 
former. Sir William Molesworth was with him and his lordship appeared to be 
surrounded by people of the movement party who intend to place him at their 
head, ‘This is to be regretted as it will increase the number of his opponents 
in Parliament, and thereby impair, we fear, his efficiency on Colonial matters. 

The sudden return of Lord Durham appears to have disturhed the eananimits 
of the Ministers and Court party. As soon as it was known that his Lordship 
was on the coast, his resignation was at once accepted and orders sent to with. 
hold the customary salute on his Lordship’s landing. This was not very mag- 
nanimous, and Lady Durham gave vent to her feelings, for the slight put on her 
husband, by resigning her situation at Court, for which all parties applaud her. 
The Ministers, however, took wit in their anger and postponed the meeting of 
Parliament to the 4th February, to enable themselves to meet their opponent 
well prepared. The country sees through all these petty schemes. 

Torch-light meetings and burnings have broken out, causing much and just 
alarm to all peaceable and well disposed people. The torch-light mectings have 
been prohibited by Royal Proclamation, and will, of course, be put down, as 
they disturb the public peace. At these meetings Mr. Feargus O’Connor and a 
Reverend Mr. Stephens have been the chief speakers. ‘These worthies assured 
their deluded followers that the time had come for them to strike, and to burn all 
the property of their enemies; they in fact openly inculeated rebellion, arson, 
murder, &c., like true sympathisers, and in a manner that alarmed even Mr. 
O'Connell who made an indignant speech against them. 
Nothing, however, very 


Some particulars of 
these transactions will be found among our extracts 
alarming need be apprehended from the threats of such miscreants—their own 
violence will destroy them 

We have the greatest satisfaction in announcing the appointment of Sir Johw 
Colborne as Governor-General of British America, with all the full and ample 
powers possessed by the Earl of Durham. Whether Sir John has received the 
appointment of High Commissioner also, does not exactly appear from the Lon- 
don journals that we have perused. 

We do not observe any further disclosures in the British papers in relation to 
the reported concessions on the Boundary question; but we give an extract 
from a speech of the Governor of Maine which is quite belligerent If we were 
not sure that the people of Maine know a great deal better, we should think they 
were about to declare war ! 





We have inserted an article from Blackwood’s Magazine on the “ Affairs of 
the East,” in which the present state of things in that part of the world is ably 
discussed, and the folly of the British Cabinet under the Whig rule in relation 
thereto, strongly demonstrated. The successive conquests of Russia are well 
known, as well as the ascendancy she has ac juired over Turkey and Persia, 
without whose assistance or connivance she could make but little progress in 
her designs upon British India. 

Earl Grey is fairly chargeable with the vassalage to Russia in which we now 
find Turkey 
the arms of her old enemy the Czar, when pressed by the Pacha of Egypt after 
At that period, 


It was in his power to save her from throwing herself into 


her disasters in Syria and the fatal battle of Koniah, in 1833-4 
when Ibrahim was in full march to Constantinop!e with his victorious army, the 
Sultan despatched a special Envoy to Great Britain, to ask the assistance of a 
British fleet to protect him from his rebellious subjects ; but Lord Grey coolly 
in blockading the ports of Hol- 


land and of Portugal, two old and faithful allies, and with whom England sh yuld 


replied, that the fleets of England were enga 


Disappointed in his hopes of succour at the hands of 


he did 


never have quarrelled 





| his British friends, the Sultan had no alternative but to ask it of Russia 


, that Turkey 


so, and it was granted ; but at what price ! WV should close the 


| Fuxine to British vessels of war, and thereby give Russia the entire c ymmand 
of that se a, toe nable her to achieve the cor st of C issia, to consolidate 
ar stedly her influence with Persia, and pave the way to India 

The moment the article conferring this ad tage to Russia in the Treaty of 
| 
} Protection became known, Lord Grey saw error; but it wast too late 
| Parke V had virtually eold the Dard ine tic to K la, to pre serve Constantino 


ple. We pointed out this fatal mistake to tle 
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time, as no doubt many recollect, and the essay we have copied from Black- 
wood, comports with all we and others then stated on the subject. 

Russia, as we predicted has made a good use of her advantage. She has 
subjugated Persia to her policy—she has, or had, nearly obtained possession of 
Herat, a place on the high road to India, and moreover, made so much progress 
in gaining over various tribes and countries upon the route, that the Government 
of India has found it necessary to put in motion an army of 30,000 men to coun- 
teract her designs, and to render safe the northern frontier. 

It is true that the present cabinet of England is using its best efforts to repair 
this sad disaster. Persia it is hoped has been brought back in some degree to 
the influence of British counsels ; the seige of Herat has been raised and favour- 
able treaties have been made with Turkey and Austria for the free navigation of 
the Black Sea for the mercantile marine of Great Britain. But the obnoxious 
article in the treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi excluding vessels of war, still remains 
in full force, and while it does so remain England is dishonoured and her rich 
possessions of the East jeopardized. The passage of the Dardanelles must be 
free to the navy of England, and had Lord Grey sent the succour demanded in 
1834, this great boon would have been for ever secured. With the command 
of the Black Sea by England, Russia is powerless beyond it, and could not for 
centuries cause any serious alarm to India, because the resources from Russia 
proper, could in a great degree be cut off from an army acting on the confines 
of Persia, at Herat or places still further to the South. The great struggle 
must take place on the Euxine—it is there that Russia must be combated, and 
it is there also that India will be Lost or won. 











The last outrage committed against Canada, was by a band of ruffians who 
crossed the frontier from Alburg in Vermont, and went into Canada and there 
burnt several houses and barns belonging to some loyalists on the Rouville Read. 
Having performed their diabolical object, they returned from whence they came. 
Sir John Colborne has sent an officer to the Governor of Vermont, to demand the 
incendiaries, or their punishment by the laws of their own country. Col. Wil- 
liams who commands on that frontier, on this, as on all occasions acted with 
the greatest zeal and alacrity. 





The Government of Mexico having refused to ratify the capitulation of St. 
Juan d’Ulloa, hostilities have been renewed which have terminated in the cap- 
ture of Vera Cruz and defeat of the Mexicans. 

The Royal William, Steamer, Captain Swainson, arrived early on Sunday 
morning, having sailed on the 15th of December,and making her passage in a little 
over twenty-one days. She experienced severe weather and head winds in the 
early part of her voyage, when her commander very skilfully determined on 
making a Southern passage ; this he did to the great relief of his ship and com- 
fort of the passengers, and arrived here in the depth of winter in the time above 
stated. This voyage, then, has proved most conclusively the practability, 
speed and safety of winter passages in steam vessels. She sails again on the 
the 16th. ‘The Liverpool was to sail for this port on the 10th inst. The pas 
sengers speak in high terms of the skill and urbanity of Captain Swainson.— 
The Great Western will leave Bristol for New York, on the 19th of the pre- 
sent month. 

If the Toronto Patriot were not supposed to be the organ of the British Go- 
vernment in Upper Canada, its slanders would not be worthy regard ; but while 
it is held to be so, it must claim some attention. 

We have before adverted to the unprovoked and abusive assaults of that 
paper upon the Albion—its habitual falsehood, and its general recklessness. On 
the late occasion it charged us with calling the Prescott affair a rebellion, and 
founded thereon a column of abuse, when in fact we did not use the word, in 
relation to Upper Canada, at all! but constantly employed the word invasion, 
and described the entire onslaught as such. To give colour to its attack the 
Patriot made a garbled extract from the Albion, and actually fabricated the word 
for us, and inserted it in the passage it pretened to quote ! So much forthe veracity 
of the Patriot. In astill more recent number it has repeated the assertion that 
we print one kind of Albion for circulation in Canada, and another for the United 
States. This is an impudent and gratuitous falsehood, which the Editor must 
answer for in a Court of Justice. We should lower ourselves by making any 
further refutation of such an absurd slander now, beyond the flat contradiction 
we here give : 

The Editor of the Patriot says in reply to us :—‘‘ If the Albion had crept out 
of the hole we cut for him, and said at once that he had been under some mis- 
apprehension, and received some misinformation, the matter must have a6 ne- 
cessity dropped.” Indeed? And why should we say any such thing? We 
were under no misapprehension, and had received no misinformation ; on the con- 
trary. our information was most accurate, and we described the affair at Prescott 
caacely as tv Was, ws a reference tu dio article of 24th November, will fully 
prove. ‘The “hole” then so benevolently “cut” for us “ to creep out of,” was 
that we should tell an absolute and deliberate falsehood! So much for the 
morality of the Editor of the Patriot. 

The Toronto Patriot is proverbial in this quarter for its virulence, its coarse- 
ness, and its habit of abusing friends as well as enemies, and being supposed to 
be the organ of the loyal Canadians they have suffered in public estimation there- 
by. Instead of a brave and humane people as they certainly are, and as their 
forbearance has proved them to be, they are by many supposed and called a 
blood-thirsty and tyrannical race, deserving all the injuries they have received 
at the hands of the sympathisers. We respectfully assure Sir George Arthur 
that a more disadvantageous organ for his government cannot be found in Ca- 
nada, and we recommend the loyal people of the province to give their patronage 
to a journal that is conducted with some degree of discretion. A good conser- 
vative paper is much needed at Toronto, and we hope and expect to see one 
speedily established. It is necessary indeed for the Canadian cause. 

The Editor of the Patriot calls upon us to retract our charge against him of 
Radicalism. While he continues to admit anonymous slanders into his paper 
against us, and to endorse them himself, he has but little claim upon our justice. 
Let him first do us justice,by publishing the entire article of the 24th of Nov. in 
his paper from the Albion ; let him also abjure the falsehoods of Mileseus and 
then we will examine how far we have been unjust to him in calling him a Ra- 
dical and a Demagogue 





FOREIGN PAUPERS 

Novel Case.—The Mayor and Commissioners of the Almshouse were yester- 
day engaged most of the day in investigating the subject of a recent importation 
of Foreign paupers. It appears, that the barque Chieftain arrived here on Mon- 
day last, bringing about 60 steerage passengers ; among whom were 10 indivi- 
duals recent graduates from the Edinburgh Almshouse, and for whose “ good 
riddance” the Governor of that establishment had paid £50 to a Mr. Samuel C. 
Johnson, who also came passenger in the same ship, and who had taken charge 
of the passengers, as apprentices, for the avowed purpose of conveying them 
to his estate in Canada. Among the number above described, one was dreadful- 
ly diseased with the king’s evil, and another was a lunatic 

The whole ten appeared yesterday before tbe Commissioners, stating that 
they had been beaten and cruelly treated by Johnson on the passage. ‘They 
were accordingly despatched to Bellevue, and the fact laid before the over, who 
thereupon issued his warrant for Johnson’s arrest. Late in the afternoon, John- 
son came volunrarily before the Mayor, and stated, that what had been said re- 
lative to his cruelty on shipboard, was utterly false ; that he was poss ssed of 
considerable property in Canada, whither he intended to take the persons above 
stated ; and that he was willing to give bonds for the due performance of these 
promises. On hearing this statement, the case was post poned for further hear- 
ing before the Mayor at 12 o'clock this day.— Express 

The Foreign Pauper Affair —Nothing further worthy of notre came out in 
the investigation of this matter at the office of the Mayor yesterday morning. 
We understand that his Honour has expressed his determination to enforce the 
penalty of $75 dollars per head for each of the 62 passengers of the Bristish 
barque Chieftain, for which the captain, or consignees ar¢ sable, they having de- 
faulted in reporting her arrival, and giving the necessary bonds within twenty- 
four hours after the arrival of the vessel. ‘The commissioners of the alms house 
ilso are determined to enforce the payment of $50 pet head, fer each of the ten 
vaupers now at Bellevue Capt. Conner has bee" required to give and has 
given security, the amount of $5000, and so al:o with regard to Johnson, who 
re iterated his willingness and ability to transp these people at once to Cana- 
his intention to leave them here. 


da, and denies most unequivocally that it w 














I'he captain stated that so far from these persons having been ill-fed, he thought 
Jolinson was too lavish of his provisions, 4 i that they were well treated through- 
out the vovage. From the statement of Johnson, it appears, that when these 
pa s left the ves |. and were taken to the alms house, he was exploring the 
: o find place to which to take them, untl ther departure for Canada.— 
V. Y. Times 
=] 
MIN BISHOP, « ised.—Whereas John Bishor ve of Chalk Hill, Bushey, near 
J Wat i.int i Herts, in Eneland, died on the 29th Sept. last, having m ude 
b will, where y he wav vised the r lue his property to his son John Orrock 
B who can » New York in the mont July 2821. The said John Orrock Bisho 
iif liv any ¥ ‘ tof the said Joha O k Bishop, if het at, $s request 
| ) apply to Mr. Win, Wold Ween, solicitor, 32 Feachurch St , London Jan. 12-2teow, 
































ANECDOTES OF MILITARY SERVICE. 
RECEIPT FOR MAKING A BOWL OF PUNCH. 
For two or three days after our sharp action in the Pyrenees on the 13th of 
December 1813, our regiment was moved from its quarters in a village to eccu- 


py two farm-houses close to the position we had fought in. This was to guard 

inst any surprise from the enemy in the night or early morning. The men 
were posted below and in the out-houses, and the officers took up their quarters 
above. Our excellent commissary had just received a supply of Irish cattle at 
St. Jean de Luz. He was determined we should not starve on our night-watch, 
and so sent us plenty of good beef. We had beef in all shapes—roast and 
stewed, steaks and soups, and “ Bradly frys ;"’* but after our feast it was a cir- 
cumstance of universal lamentation that we had no “ good stuff” to wash it 
down with. Now, your old campaigner is monstrous choice in the drop of 
spirits which he takes care to be provided with, and which he always carries 
about him. It is the only thing he is a little bit selfish about, for the comfort of 
a mouthful while outlaying on acold night is unspeakable. Not one of us there- 
fore acknowledged to the possession of a drop, and we were seated round a 
blazing fire without ——- to cheer us besides its sparks. “I'll tell you what, 
gentlemen,” said J at length, ‘I think I know a place where some spirits are to 
be had, and if you will all promise me to keep your places, and not follow me, I 
will return with as much as will serve us the evening.” My proposal was re- 
ceived rapturously. They all promised a rigid observance of my injunctions, 
and a large bow] was furnished me, and a comrade to assist, they little doubting 
but that I had some plundering excursion in my mind. We carried our spirits 
in horns, which were more convenient than canteens, and which we always car- 
ried by our sides, suspended by a cord slung over the shoulder. Of these things 
we always disembarrassed ourselves on our arrival at quarters, and stowed them 
away under cloaks and baggage. These little mancwuvres no one was better 
aware of than myself; therefore, by way of commencing fairly, I took down my 
own horn, which was hanging from a nail, with my cloak, sword, &c. over it, and, 
shaking it loudly, to let them hear its contents, I poured a good pint of brandy in- 
to the bosom of the capacious bowl. I pursued my search, and emptied every 
horn in the room, amidst the laughter and cheers of my comrades, who were lit- 
tle prepared for this mode of raising a bowl of punch. By the time I had con- 
cluded my domiciliary visit, my bow! was brimming full. It was curious to see 
the countenance of some who thought their drop of comfort would escape the 
eye of the old soldier; but no; not one did I leave untouched,—all contributed 
something to the general stock. A merry time of it we had that night, and 
I'll engage that many who lay down, felt the boards much softer than usual. 


THE VETERAN’S DEATH-BED. 

Before we advanced on the 16th February 1813, I went to take a last fare- 
well of our old brother officer, Captain Gale. He had been mortally wounded in 
the fight the day before, and he still lay with life, but without hope. I found 
him in the corner of an old ruined house! the doors were off their hinges, and 
the windows stuffed with straw and paper to exclude the air. He was stretch- 
ed upon his old camp bed, covered with his cloak and blankets, and in the hands 
of - dying veteran was a Bible, from which he slowly raised his eyes as I en- 
tered. 

“Ah! Cadell,” said he languidly, “‘so you are come to see the old soldier 
die! TI take it kindly of you.” 

“You have done yonr duty, Gale,” I said, much moved, and taking my poor 
friend’s hand. ‘I trust we may all render as good an account as you can when 
jit comes to your turn.” } 

“T trust om done my duty,” he replied. ‘‘ From the days of Abercrombie 
and Egypt to the present moment I have followed the banners of the Slashers 
through fair and foul, and now—” a tear filled the old soldier’s eye—“I have 
seen them for the last time!” . 

“Tt is the will of God!” 

“I know it, and I do not repine,”’ he continued; “and it is a mercy to me 
thai my pain is light, and my conscience free from stain.” ¥ 

My poor friend was obliged to pause once or twice in consequence of the loud 
cries of a Portuguese officer who occupied another corner of the large desolate 
apartment. He was in the same situation as poor Gale, but the conduct of the 
two men was widely different. The Portuguese was loudly bewailing the ab- 
sence of a confessor, and begging those around to save him, who could render 
him no help ; and then followed a fit of convulsive sobbing and tears. In the 
interval of one of these paroxysms Gale raised his feeble voice. 

“ Are you not ashamed,” he said, in Portuguese, “ are you not ashamed, as a 
soldier, to lie there screaming like a sick woman? You Portuguese have often 
followed the example of British soldiers in the field; now learn how a British 
soldier can die—one who has faithfully served his God, his king, and his 
country.” ‘i 

At this moment our bugles sounded for the advance. 

“ There—they are going—the brave boys!” utteredmy dying comrade, whose 
strength was ebbing fast. ‘For the first time they march without me. Fare- 
well, my gallant comrades! | shall see youno more, You will remember your 
old captain, Cadell,” he added in a faint but earnest tone. *“ Do you think you 
could raise me to yonder window !” ; 

With his servant's assistance I bore him to the window, and from thence he 
gazed at the troops then on their march. He watched them without speaking 
till the last gleam of their bayonets disappeared, and then, as if exhausted, fell 
back in my arms. [ strove to raise hini—ic was OF nO avail. Lhe old soldier 
was dead ! 

DEATH OF THE CORPORAL. 

We had a man in our regiment named Tank. He was of Herculean powers. 
No man in the regiment could cope with him; but he was an excellent, kind- 
hearted fellow and never took any advantage of his bodily superiority. He was 
indeed a universal favourite. Tank had performed some extraordinary feats in 
the Peninsula, and had particularly distinguished himself in the battle of the 
Pyrenees. Had the gallant fellow lived to the close of the war, he would have 
retired on a snug pension for wounds and service. But it was destined to be 
otherwise. After escaping the changes of years of hard service, he met his 
fate where thousands of veterans found their graves—on the bloody field of 
Waterloo. 

Poor Tank belonged to No. 4 company. He was a corporal, and was left- 
hand man to Ensign Mountsteven, who carried the king’s colours. On the 16th 
the regiment was deployed in line on the high road, and ‘lank was showing the 
young soldier how to display the colours of the Slashers, and animating the raw 
recruits about him who were in action for the first time, when he was struck in 
the face by amusket ball. He instantly fell, and died immediately. ‘Thus ended 
the career of this splendid old campaigner, who was truly an honour to his 
country. 

Ensign Mountsteven was severely wounded onthe 18th. Sergeant Watts, 
belonging to the ensign’s company, on the morning of that slaughtering day 
showed him a fowl which he had im reserve. ‘ Sir,” said he, “if you have no 
objection, I intend this for our dinner when the fight is done ?”’ 

By the time the fight was done, however, poor Mountsteven had little appe- 
tite for the sergeant’s fowl. ‘The colour-staff was broken twice in his hands, 
and at last he was hit himself. Sergeant Watts was obliged to seek another 
guest. : 

Frankthg letters from abroad.—On my return from Corfu in 1827, I passed 
through Bodmin, and called on Mountsteven’s mother. 1 found the old lady in 
high spirits, from the following interesting cause. She had two fine young sons 
who had lately left her,—one a soldier to the East, the other a sailor to the West. 
Much about the same time they had written letters to her, and, putting them 
into a bottle, sealed and launched them into the ocean. One was cast ashore on 
the west coast of France, and the other on the west coast of England; both 
were picked up by well-disposed people, and the letters put into the post, and 
they reached her within a day of bach other. 


PARTING WITH OLD FRIENDS. 

In 1816 a new regulation pack came out for the whole army. The 28th were 
very sorry to part with their old packs of brown calf-skin. They lasted a long 
time, and the poor soldier, when lying out, had always a warm pillow to place 
hishead upon. ‘The grenadiers, known for many years as Charlie Cadell’s babes, 
always picked out a soft one for their captain. The attachment of these brave 
fellows to their officers was quite delightful to experience. When anything was 
picked up foraging, they had always an ample share, and when the meat was 
served out, the best was invariably saved for the officers. 

I was most gratified to find they still retained their fine old feeling, although 
on a most unexpected occasion. In 1834 I was living quite retired in the 
Edgeware Road, and, walking leisurely along one day, I met a regiment on the 
march. It proved to be my old regiment on their route to Chatham. I was 
soon recognized by some of the old ones, when the regiment at once halted and 
gave their old captain three cheers. 

When our regiment was quartered in the Ionian Islands in 1822, the Greek 
war of independence was raging with the greatest violence. We were daily 
aad hourly shocked by the account of cold-blooded butcheries on the one side, 
and sanguinary reprisals on the other. At length an appalling report reached us 
early in the summer of 1822, that the Greeks had captured the Turkish fortress 
of Navarino, and made prisoners of the garrison and the entire population, amount- 
mg to four hundred individuals. In the centre of the celebrated bay of Na- 
varino is a barren island, about a mile and a half in circumference. On 
this barren island, according to the report, did the Greek conquerors, with a 
refinement of cruelty only known to barbarians,—on this desolate place did they 





t A piece of meat toasted over ‘he fire on a stick or ramrod, called “Brady's fry.” 
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Se Albion, 


land men and unoffending women and children, without food, water, or shelter 
of any kind, and leave them on that burning rock to perish by thirst and famine ! 

The Redpole, gun-brig, commanded by Captain Anderson, was then lying at 
Corfu. She was immediately ordered down to inquire into the truth of this 
heart-rending statement. I was an old friend of Captain Anderson, and he kind- 
ly asked me to accompany him. We were not long in reaching the bay of Na- 
varino ; and as our beautiful little craft glided along shore, we fired a gun, and 
hoisted British colours. The gig was then lowered, and I accompanied the cap- 
tain on shore to demand an explanation of the governor. We were conducted 
with the utmost respect to the best habitation in the ruined and desolate place, 
and shortly after a young man of most gentlemanlike appearance and manner 
introduced himself to us as the governor of the fortress. He was unaccompa- 
nied, and wore a blue British uniform of the most unexceptionable cut and qua- 
lity. He addressed us very politely, through the medium of an interpreter, and 
begged to know in what he could have the honour of serving us. Captain An- 
derson speedily made known to him the object of our visit, and asked him if the 
report were true. The Greek shook his head. ‘“‘It is indeed but too true,” he 
replied. ‘I have been here but a short time, and, thank God, had nothing to do 
with that shocking affair.” 

‘Tt was a barbarous act indeed,” said Anderson. 

* And yet how can we avoid thesefatrocities,” said the Greek officer. “ Re- 
member what our poor people have suffered from the Turks, who have always 
been the first to commence these barbarities. ‘They remember their own wives 
and families wantonly butchered—their brave companions lingering for days in 
the horrors of impalement. ‘These are things, sir, not to be forgetten ; and 
when their barbarous masters are in their power, the wild passions of men will 
predominate, and revenge is considered a virtue. God forbid it should be thought 
that I advocate such atrocities ; I merely speak of them as the efiect of the un- 
bridled passions of human nature.” There was an air of great feeling and sin- 
cerity about the Greek as he spoke, which prepossessed us much in his favour, 
and truly we had but little reply to make to his remarks, 

“« But,” he added, ‘“ you had better go to the island, and there you will sce too 
good reason to carry back the report as true. It is now two months since this 
lamentable occurrence.” 

The governor then politely accompanied us over his dilapidated fortress, to 
which nothing had been done since it had been stormed and taken, except plas- 
tering over some of the more decayed portions with mud, to make an outside 
appearance of strength. I think I could have carried the place with my grena- 
diers in ten minutes. 

We returned on board the brig, and then manned our boats for the island. I 
went with the captain in his gig; and as many of the officers as could be spared, 
followed in the first cutter. We arrived first, and I scrambled up the rocks to 
make way into the island, when in my haste I nearly fell over a heap of human 
bodies! They were huddled together upon a small platform of rock. I instant- 
ly called to Anderson : poor fellow! the ghastly sight was too much for the kind 
hearted sailor; he returned to his boat. By this time the officers arrived and 
we began systematically to explore the island for the purpose of framing a report 
upon it. It was with difficulty we could make our way, for the hemlock = a 
grew to the height of five or six feet, and was very strong. But at every step 
the sight was appalling. There the poor creatures lay, singly, and in groups ; 
whole families, clasped in each other’s arms, had died together. Stretched 
upon the burning rock, they were dried to mummies, and presented hideous 
and ghastly spectacles. It was evident that the Greeks had not plundered their 
victims, for many of the attenuated corpses were still attired in their costly robes, 
making death look still more hideous ! 

We found many bodies among the rocks with knives near them, with which they 
had evidently endeavoured to scoop out the shell-fish from the fissures, in the vain 
hope of prolonging their lives. Others again we discovered with their mouths 
still applied to the crevices in the rock to suck out what moisture might have col- 
lected from the dews ofheaven! Having made our distressing survey, and count- 
ed the bodies, whose number nearly agreed with the account we had received, we 
left this island of death, and returned shuddering to our boats. 


Pavieties. 


Variety of the Genus Homo.—One of the cheap periodicals gravely iuforms 
its readers that Toulouse is a large town—containing about sixty thousand in- 
habitants built entirely of Brick. 

Joseph Gillon, writer to the Signet, was an early friend of Sir Walter Scott, 
and a man of genuine humour. Calling on him one day in his writing office, 
Scott said, ‘“‘ Why, Joseph, this place is as hot as anoven.” ‘ Well,” quoth 
Gillon, “and is it not here that | make my bread !”—Laockhart’s Life of Scott. 

Cheap.—A tradesman in the country tendered an account in which was the 
following item ; and, considering the job, his charge was certainly moderate :— 
“To hanging wickets and myself, seven hours, 5s. 6d.”’ 





The largest standing Army in the world is kept up by the Chinese ; it amounts 
to 1,200,009 men.—Russia has 660,000 men constantly under arms, and France 
310,000. ‘The army of the United Kingdom is upwards of 90,000. 

A CONJUGAL COMPLIMENT. 
My little wife her features raised 


Ta Heewen’s night brow ; she gazed 
“Oh! what more bright raloud she cries— 


But she forgot her splendid eyes. 


Scarce had she spoke, the Bird of Night 
Sung out, and thrilled the heavenly height ; 
“Oh, lovely music! what more choice?” 
She cried—but she forgot her voice. 

A German novelist, sketching a military hero, gives him “a dress much the 
worse for wear, the breeches pockets excepted.” 

A Settler—Captain King, an early Governor of New South Wales, was 
waited on by a country settler for the loan of a man to assist him in shingling 
his house. ‘* Come to me,” said the Governor, ‘‘in six weeks’ time, when the 
harvest is over, and I will find a man for you.” Accordingly at the end of the 
time the settler, who does not appear to have been a man of much personal in- 
dustry, again presented himself. “* Go into that room,” said the governor, “ and 
you will see him.” After a few minutes the man returned, saying he could not 
find him though he had looked all about the room—even under the table and be- 
hind the sofa.. ‘ Not find him,” said Captain King, ‘ how is that ?”’ Come with 
me ; I will soon find him for you.” Then, leading him a second time into the 
room, he made him look into a large mirror that was over the mantel-picce 
“That is the man to shingle your house,” said he ; “ take him with vou, quick, 
and sce that he does it.” 

A QUESTION. 
To ask me “ how I do” you won't! 
‘Then let me ask you “how you don’t !” 
ANSWERED 
Why, sure, that you’re an arrant cheat ; 
And having once been done by you, 
*Twere really useless when we meet 
For me to ask you, ‘how you do?” 
Beniley’s Miscellany. 

“ Try Him.”,—One day last week, previous to the Duke of Buccleuch quit- 
ting his princely mansion of Drumlanrig, he had occasion to visit a certain burgh 
lying some ten or twelve miles to the north west. Onthis occasion he preferred 
riding on horseback, and unattended, a very common habit of his grace’s. He 
had cleared the romantic and woodland way so much admired by every traveller 
and now entered upon a landscape less interesting and inviting as he neared the 
termination of his journey, when he was suddenly roused by ‘mine gatherer” 
of the customs—* the toll, sir, gin ye please.” His grace immediately pulled 
up; and while searching for the needful to satisfy so just a demand, he was thus 
accosted by the tollkeeper—‘‘ Heard ye ony word o’ the duke comin’ this way 
the day, sir?” ‘Yes,’ was the reply, ‘he will be this way to-day.” ‘ Will 
he be in a coach an’ four, or only in a carriage an’ twa, think ye?’ ‘In all pro- 
bability on horseback,”’ was the brief rejoinder. “In that case, do you think 
he wad be offended gif I offered him back the change should he gie me a six- 
pence or shilling to pay wi’ ashe passed.” The duke, stretchmg forth his 
hand to receive his balance, and with an arch and knowing look, replied * Try 
him, friend, try him ;”’ and quietly pocketed the browns. 

An Original Anecdote by Pat.—A jolly set of Irishmen, both boon companions 
and sworn brothers, had made up their minds to leave the “ old sod,” and wend 
their way so America. ‘They were five in number: two Paddies, one Murphy, 
one Dennis, and one Teague. It so happened that the vessel that they were to 
go in could only take four of them. At length honest Teague exclaimed—* Ar- 
rah! I have it. We'll cast lotsto see who shall remain.” But one of the Pad- 
dies swore it was not jonteel to do that thing. ‘* You know, Teague,”’ said he, 
‘that I am an Arithmatician, and I can work it on by the rule of substraction, 
But you must all agree to the figures.” 
ing pledged to do so, Pat proceed 1. *‘ Well, then—take Paddy from Paddy 
you can’t; but take Dennis from Murphy and Teague remains.—By my sowl, 
Teague, my jewel, and it’s you that can’t go.” 





Neo ws Mr. THOMAS BOYDELL, the eldes: son of Josiah Boydell, late of Kil- 
hendre, in the County of Salop, England, Esq., who died on the 17th day of Septem- 
ber, 1837, will apply to Mr. Richard Barker, soliv itor, city of Chester, England, or Messrs 
Philpot, & son, 3 Southampton Street, Bloomsbury, Londoa, England, he will hear of 
something considerable to his advantage. The said Thomas Boydell is supposed to have 
gone to Canada several years ago 


City of Chester, England, Ist Nov. 1838 jJan.12-8t) 
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H'LADELPHIA BAZAAR.—Subscriptions received for t , 
grant & Old Countryman, Lady’s Book, &c, ey ee oe 
JOHN BARDSLEY , Agent 


Nov I7-# ry 141 Chesnut Street. 
BUCK AND ROYCE, DENTISTs. 
(SUCCESSORS OF E. GEDNEY,) 84 CHAMBERS STREET. 
ARD—E. GEDNEY, Surgeon Dentist, having discontinued his practice in New York, 
with the intention of _residing in Europe, begs leave to recommend his successors 
Drs. Buck and Boyce to his friends and the public: As he has had ample opportunity of 
observing the dental operations of Dr. J. B. Buck (by whom the business in New York 


will be principally conducted) he takes pleasure in saying that the public will find him a 
skilful and scientific master of the profession. Dec28-3m. 


ENDERSON GREENE & CO, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 377 Broadway 
second door below White street, New York. H. G. & Co. have constantly for sale 
on the lowest terms a comp!ete assortment of School, Ciassical and Miscellaneous books, 
Fancy Articles, &c. All new works can be had as soon as issued from the press, 
_ Visiting Cards warranted to be engraved by Mr. Perkins ir his most elegant and splen- 
did style, Books, music, &c. bound in avery variety of style: 
HENDERSON GREENE & THEODORE TRIVETT. 


EPOSITORY OF ARTS, 411 BROADWAY.—The subscribers respectfully announce 
to the public and lovers of the Fine Arts generally, that they have made arrange- 
ments for the importation of the most splendid English and French engravings as soon as 
published, which they offer at the London prices. 
Artists will find an assortment of water colors (in plain and elegant cases) by the best 
makers, brushes, pencils, drawing paper, &c.&. The trade supplied at the lowest 
wholesale prices. 
New York, Dec. 15th, 1838. 


130 Broadway, & 23 Wal 




















DAVIS & HORN. 





THE HUMAN EYE. 
D*. ELLIOT, OCULIST, 303 Broadway, corner of Duane street, confines his ice 
to the DISEASES OF THE EYE AND IMPERFECTIONS OF VISION, from an 
incipient degree of inflammation to the most complicated diseases. 
The Eve examined with the powerful optical instruments, invented by Dr. E., by which 
he can aetect tue siightest indication of disease or weakness of that organ. Glasses fit- 
ed (as usual) to the particular detect. Sep t 


IANO FORTES & CLASSICAL MUSIC.—Davis & Horn respectfully acquaint the 

musical world that they have a complete assortment of splendid Piano Fortes (chosen 
by Mr. Horn personally in Boston), which they warrant to be equal, both in quality of 
tone and workmanship, to any that are manufactured. Any instrument purenased of 
them will be exchanged within 12 months free of expense, if proved to be defective.— 
Piano fortes tuned, repaired, and eee. A large selection of new and classical 
music, by the most eminent authors, viz: Herz, Hunten, Czeruy, Moschelles, Chaulieu, 
Cramer, Kalkbrenner, Horn &c. &c. 


411 Broadway, Dec. 15th, 1838, (Dec15-tf-eow:} 


RS. LEWIS, pupil of Henry Herz, continues to give instructions on the Pianoforte 
Singing and thorough Bass, at her own residence, and likewise at that of her pupils 
For terms, apply to Mrs. Lewis, 422 Houston street, corner of Crosby street. 
(Sept.22-tf.} 


STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN ”—1340 Tons. 
JAMES HOSKEN, R.N., COMMANDER. 
New York to Bristol. 
In consequence of pressing solicitations from a ber of p 

the sailing days of the above ship have been altered, and she is now 
the present year, as follows :— 

From Bristol 

19th January, 

















gers and merchants, 
appointed to sail, for 


From New York. 
13th February, 


9th March. 3rd April, 
27th April. 22d May. 
15th June. 10th July, 
3d August, 28th August. 


2ist September. 16th October, 
9th November. 4th December. 
Fare to Bristol, in main Saloon and Cuddy State-rooms, 35 guineas, in fore or lower 
Saloon, 30 guineas. Steward’s fees £1,10. Children under 13 and servants, half price. 
No second class or steerage passengers taken. 
For freight and passage from New York, apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 
(Jan5. J} 98 Front Street: 


_ 








PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ee New York on the Ist, andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
ear: 


Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 

September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
hip CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 

and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Mavre on the Ist, 
8th, and 16th of ¢Yery month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subs ri bers will despatch them as above, and in the following erder, viz. 








Ships. Masters. | Days of ~~ from New- \|Days of Sailing from Havre. 
Ork. 

Louis Philippe, }|J. Castoff, Nov. 16, March 8, June 24,\Jan. 1, April 16, Aug. &, 
Sully, D. Lines, “ 94, “ 46, July 8) “ 8,May 1, “ 16, 
Burgundy, J. Rockett, Dec. 8, ‘ 24, “ 16, “ 16, “ 8, Sept. 1, 
Rhone, J. A. Wotten, | “ 16, April 8, ‘“* 24,)Feb. 1, , © 8 
Duch. @Ortcans,|A. Richardson,| ‘ 24, “ 16,"Aug. 8) ‘* 8, June 1, * 16, 
Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard, |Jan. 8, ‘“ 24, ‘“ J16,) ‘* 16, “ 8, Oct. 1, 
Francois Ist, W.W.Pell, | ‘“ 16, May 8, “ 24,)MarchI, “ 16, “ 6, 
Emerald, W.B.Ome, | ‘ 24, ‘ 16, Sept. 8) “ , July 1, * 16, 
Silvie De Grasse,|L. Weiderholdt Feb. 8, ‘ 24, “ 16] “ 16, “ 8, Now. 1, 
Poland, C. Anthony, jr.| “ 16, June $, “ Q24)April 1, “ 16, « 
Albany, J.Johnston,jr., ‘ 24, Oct. 8, “ 16) “ 8, Aug. 1, “ 16, 





These are al! vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accemmoeda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers a 
New York, willbe forwarded by their pa:kets, free of all charges except the expenses 3c. 
tually incurred BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. _ 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr46 South-st. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 











every month throughout the year, viz:— 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New] Days of Sailing from 
York. London, 
St. James, W_H.Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,,Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, S.3.Gtiag, | “NH ©“ FF  * fF eB, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, « 20, ‘ 20, “ 20,.March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, iFeb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, “* 19, * 17, “* 37, 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, . - - > - Be”. ea ee. Se 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, “« 20, “ 20, ‘ 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dee. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgen, |March], July 1, Nov. 1,; “ 17, 7, * 47, 
Samson, R. Sturges, “ 10, “ 10, © 10,| 7, * 97, “ 97, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,; “ 20, “ 20,,.May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, “ 17, “ 17, © 447, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “Mm *h * By oY, * = wg, 
Westminster, |G. Moore, « 90, « 90;  90;)\June 7; Oct. 7, Feb. 7° 


These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each adult, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Biils 
Lading are signed therefor Apply to 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, orto 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman street, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth: 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpeol, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month, the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz: 

















Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 

Pennsylvania, |J.P.Smith, (July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,/Aug. 25, Dec.25, April 25 
St. Andrew, Thompson, “13, “ 13, “ 418,/Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1, 
Orpheus, Bailey, om: § my... Beem eet geod F, 
Roscius, Collins, “_ * Oo *~ cos Oe SO Sy Be, 
Cambridge, I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April “fa? i Sle 
Independence, | E. Nye, oe SS on ee , a 
Virginian, I. Harris, “ 13, “ 13, “ 413,/Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1, 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, om “~B “&{ ee 8 JF Mi Fe 8.27 
Siddons, Britton, om me ao oe FOU. Se 
North America, | Hoxie, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1,| “ 19, “ 19,  J9, 
Roscoe, J. C. Delano, oy ee Oe eS eee, 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, * 13, “ 13, “ 13,}Nov. 1 Marchl, July 1, 
Europe, Pe | ee Te Oe a A 
Sheridan, Depeyster, ee a a a 
Columbus, Cropper, Oct. 1 Feb. 1, June 1,} “ 19, “ 19, “ 19; 
Geo. Washington) H. Holdrege, Oy Pat OB RE @ £8 8 ee 

United States, |N.H.Holdrege,| “ 13, ‘ 13, ‘ 33,;)Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. I, 
South America, Barstow, oe eS en we, eo oe 
Garrick, |N. B. Palmer, | “ 25, “ 95, “ 95,) “ 13, “ 13, “ 13, 
England, 1B. L. Waite, |jNov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,) “ 19, “ 19, “™ 19 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with clegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines. stores, and bedding. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England, 
Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 

BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 

Agents for ships St. Andrew, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 

ROBERT KERMIT.N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Pennsylvania, Independence. Roscoe, and Geo. Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 134 Front-st., N. ¥. 
WILDES. PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpeot 

Agents for ships Rescius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 

E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co , Liverpoo! 





